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CHAPTER XXIV. 


BERNARD GryFrypp was killed in February 1901, at Haartebeeste- 
fontein ; and Edith was sorrowfully reading the account of the action 
in which he fell, when she received an agonised letter from Mrs. 
Loveden, entreating her either to go herself, or to send a kind and 
experienced nurse, upon whom she could rely, to Aberfraw. She 
learned that, on the receipt of the War Office telegram announcing 
her son’s death, Lady Gryfiydd had been seized with paralysis, 
and now lay between life and death; and that her sister was 
hastening to her side, and to the assistance of the little inexperienced 
daughter and sole surviving child, Thekla. 

Colonel Bertwald was comparatively well for the moment, and 
Edith longed for change of air and surroundings, so that she made 
up her mind, with the promptness that characterised her, to under- 
take herself the business of nursing Lady Gryffydd. She despatched 
a couple of telegrams, packed her trunk, and met Mrs. Loveden at 
Paddington in time to accompany her by the mid-day train to 
Wales. 

‘I thought Thekla had become a nun,’ said Edith to the poor 
lady, who, dressed in deepest mourning, sat in the opposite corner 
of the railway carriage, holding fast a purse, a handkerchief, and a 
small black bag containing her rosary, a bottle of salts, and a flask 
of port wine and water, provided by Sims for the journey. 

“She became a postulant immediately after her sister Winefride’s 
death,’ said Mrs. Loveden. ‘ But she only remained six months. 
Her health broke down. You know it is a very hard life in that 
Order ; and besides, it was decided that she had no vocation. Poor 
little thing, it was a bitter disappointment to her, and to her 
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mother; but God knows best, and you see, my dear, He would 
not allow my poor sister to be left all alone after her long life 
of devotion to her children. And Thekla was always her favourite. 
Yet she was so willing to give her up. But then, of course, she 
thought there would always be dear Bernard—’ 

Under her thick crépe veil the poor lady wept bitterly, and 
Edith uttered a little murmur of sympathy, leaned back in her 
corner, and asked no more questions. 

She grieved for Mrs. Loveden, and for the stricken mother, whose 
strength had given way under the weight of accumulated sorrows, 
and for the little sister; and for Michael, whom she knew to be 
mourning passionately for his friend. But for the dead boy him- 
self she did not grieve, for it appeared to her that to be shot through 
the heart on the battlefield was a fate infinitely preferable to the 
living death of lifelong incarceration in a monastic cell. 


There was almost a hint of spring in the air as they reached the 
little picturesque station of Aberfraw, and entered the brougham 
which had been sent to meet them. In spite of the late hour of the 
afternoon, the daylight had not altogether faded from the west, 
and the air was at once milder and fresher than in the London they 
had left. 

As the laden station-brougham moved slowly up the steep drive, 
the rooks were cawing and birds calling and twittering to each 
other, and a line of shut crocuses edged the road with gold. 

Mrs. Loveden left Sims to concern herself with wraps and hand- 
bags, and took Edith to the big library before she went to her 
sister ; and Edith looked round the gloomy, lofty room, with its 
oaken ceiling and heraldic shields, and the innumerable books, real 
and sham, which lined the walls. She shivered a little after her 
journey, in spite of the blazing fire of logs and fir-cones on the 
stone hearth. 

She moved to the great windows, and stood looking out into the 
gathering twilight—the outline of the leafless trees against the clear 
tender light of the sky,—and thought of Michael and of the tragic 
end of his love-story, and of the young owner of the castle, dead in 
South Africa. 

On the massive writing-table stood the pile of brown ledgers 
which held so many entries in Bernard’s writing ; and, beside them, 
the replica of a striking photograph she had seen at Mrs. Loveden’s 
house. 
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It represented Winefride in a white gown, standing against a 
background of dark yew, with her hands full of wild flowers, and 
her fair hair uncovered. 

The photograph had been taken in the fountain garden at the 
imperious request of her lover, who had caused an expert to come 
over from Paris and execute the order. 

Edith’s glance at it, even in the failing light, brought it back 
distinctly to her memory. A moment later, the sound of a footstep 
made her turn ; and turning, she came face to face with, as it seemed 
to her, the original of the photograph. 

Her start was succeeded instantly by the realisation of Thekla’s 
identity, and she thought she had never seen so fair a face. 

Sorrow, or discipline, had softened Thekla’s expression, and the 
long-lashed blue eyes were almost pathetic in the appeal they made ; 
her childish, oval face was thinner and paler than before her 
probation. 

‘I’m very, very glad you came yourself. I feel as if I knew you. 
Bernard wrote to us about you before he sailed.’ 

‘I only saw him for one moment,’ said Edith, gently. ‘ Mr. 
Ferrys brought him.’ 

‘I know, I know. But you are a friend of hvs—Michael’s ; 
and Bernard loved Michael better than anyone in the world, except 
Winefride.’ She uttered the names of her dead brother and sister 
simply and without pretence of hesitation. 

« And you—” 

“Oh no—not me. Idon’t mean they didn’t love me—oh no. 
I was Winefride’s only sister, but they were older ; I was always— 
the odd one,’ she said, with a sound between laughter and tears, 
not complaining, but infinitely tender. She looked at Edith with 
the awe of a young maiden for an older woman who has already 
fulfilled an ideal. ‘ But Bernard knew how much Michael thought 
of you, and he thought you splendid, himself, even though he 
only saw you for that moment.’ 

It needed only a smile from Edith to turn Thekla’s awe into shy 
adoration. 

‘ Will you come to Mamma now, please?’ she said. ‘ There isn’t 
anything to wait for. She doesn’t know anybody.’ 


Lady Gryffydd lay in the great four-poster from which she 
could see the cot in the corner which had once belonged to Bernard, 
but she was taking no heed of that now, nor of any other material 


object. 
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Her pale blue eyes were dull and glassy, her weak mouth was 
drawn painfully to one side, and her large face was of a livid, 
deathly hue. The arm and white hand that lay on the red silk 
quilt were rigid, and save for the noisy, laboured breathing, she 
might have been a corpse. 

Mrs. Loveden was kneeling by the bedside of her sister, weeping 
and saying her rosary, while in the background the old Welsh doctor 
whispered to the stout countrywoman, Olwen, who had brought up 
Lady Gryfiydd’s children ; she had now for many years supervised 
the scanty household, and become both maid and housekeeper 
for her gentle mistress ; and she watched the entry of the new nurse 
with jealous eyes. 


An hour later Edith, in nursing cap and apron, had taken charge 
of the situation, and was tending her unconscious patient, sup- 
plementing the clumsy application of the ordered remedies by her 
own skilled methods ; while the housekeeper—transformed, by the 
relief of the discovery that banishment was not to be her portion, 
into a willing slave—made mustard poultices and ice-bags under 
her friendly and authoritative direction. 

The old doctor, expressing thankfulness, withdrew for much- 
needed rest ; and Mrs. Loveden, her anxieties soothed, was already 
sleeping heavily upon the sofa in her own room, where Sims alter- 
nately sniffed and unpacked, without disturbing her mistress in 
the least. 

And Thekla, poor child, with a heavy burden of responsibility 
and terror lifted from her slender shoulders, knelt in the chapel 
offering her thanksgivings, and yet unable to keep the sorrowful 
amaze that so much grief should be her portion out of the still 
childish mind ; while her lips mechanically repeated familiar prayers. 

‘The world is full of sorrow and disappointment and anxiety,’ 
she thought, resting her fair brow, that ached with crying, against 
her little supplicating hands. ‘Oh God, isn’t it enough? First 
Winnie and then Bernard. Oh, let poor Mamma get well. But 
not if she is to suffer. Oh, not if it is only to pain and grief. But 
how can I be left all alone? What amI to do in the world? I 
tried to leave it. Winefride gone, and Bernard, oh Bernard! and 
now poor Mamma—’ 

Then she thought of Edith with the eternal hope, springing in 
the midst of grief, which belongs to youth ; idealising her as an angel 
sent with healing in her wings, and resting mentally upon the grave 
and steady sweetness of the older woman’s calm presence. 
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‘She will help me. Bernard wrote that she was beautiful, with 
the beauty that he had imagined as the beauty of the saints and 
queens of long ago. Severe and noble and serene. He saw her only 
once, and when he wrote I wondered if he had fallen a little in love 
with her at first sight. Oh God, forgive me! Bernard, darling, 
darling! He was far, far away from all thoughts of earthly love. 
Oh, why should I cry like this, when he’s gone to Winefride, who 
loved him best of all, and my work has been given to me? To 
stay here and take care of poor Mamma. I will be brave, I will, 
I will. Oh God, what shall I do?’ 

She tried to keep her wandering thoughts fixed once more upon 
the familiar words she was uttering, and the incessant repetition 
of them presently soothed her nerves and spirits, so that when at 
length she rose from her knees and stole upstairs to her mother’s 
room her face was calm, though stained with weeping. 

Edith met her at the door, with the smile that charmed and the 
look that at once claimed and inspired confidence. 

‘Do you know she is better? I think she is coming to herself 
a little. It’s doubly important that you and Mrs. Loveden should 
get a good night’s rest, and have cheerful faces to show her in the 
morning, in case she should be able to recognise you.’ 


By the following day Lady Gryffydd had partially recovered. 

She was still unable to move, and one side was paralysed ; but 
her eyes showed consciousness, and the housekeeper was gratified 
by an evident preference for her ministrations. 

There was even a murmur of fondness as her daughter bent to 
kiss her ; and Thekla’s spirits bounded up with the elasticity natural 
to her age and disposition. 

She eagerly begged to be allowed to accompany Edith on her 
walk, and invited her to come to the grove and see the monastery, 
now in process of building. 

‘ Are you sure you would not rather take your walk alone? I 
know you ought to have rest as well as exercise,’ she said anxiously, 
“But it would be a great, great pleasure to me to be allowed to come 
with you.’ 

Edith assured her that she preferred companionship when she 
could get it. 

‘But you must be very tired. You have been up all night.’ 

“No, Iam used to it. I shall sleep this afternoon, and all the 
better for this fine mountain air. How beautiful—how beautiful 
it is!’ 
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She stood on the terrace, looking over the panorama of hills 
and valleys and river that was stretched before her in the brilliant 
February sunshine of the wild west country. Distant torrents 
showed like slender white threads in dark gullies where black 
yews glistened in the sun. Little white cottage homes on the 
mountain-side sent straight slender spires of blue smoke up against 
the brown of the leafless woods in the still air. Cries and laughter 
of children rose from the school playground in the valley to the 


height on which they stood, and the whistling of the ploughman, 


at the home-farm was clear and shrill. The hint of spring in the 
preceding afternoon had become a promise with the brightness 
of the morning. The crocuses expanded their golden hearts on the 
terrace garden, and clumps of daffodils glowed in their fresh tints of 
pale clear yellow and orange. 

The flowering ribes still filled dark corners with rose-coloured 
bloom. The air was fragrant with the scent of good moist earth, 
newly freed from cleansing frost and melting snow, yielding itself 
to the warm and wholesome influence of sun and west wind. In 
the background rose the mighty solid structure of old masonry and 
giant blocks of stone, embraced by a tracery of brown clinging 
stems and tendrils that would presently hang out curtains of fresh 
green foliage and pure blossom. 

Last year’s nests of house-martins and swifts clung to the walls 
beneath sheltering projections, and Thekla showed them and said 
mournfully ‘ Bernard would never have them touched, and now I 
never will’; and Edith remembered that this child of nineteen, in 
her shabby black serge frock, was also the owner of a great astate 
and of the ancient castle which dominated it. 


They walked along the terrace and through the grove, which 
was a wild enclosure of rock and gorse and rough pasture, beautified 
by old forest trees, until they reached presently a space, very slightly 
sloping to the south, where, in an old orchard, guarded on its out- 
skirts by a few giant oaks, and with a little stream bubbling gaily 
along the lower boundary—the ruins of the old church and monastery 
had lain untouched for so many years. 

Now the short massive columns had been lifted from their mossy 
beds, the outline of the ancient buildings carefully traced and 
followed, and the new walls raised to a height of some fifteen or 
twenty feet. 

Since it was noon the workmen were lunching as merrily as 
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the children were playing in the field below. They sat about on the 
mounds which might be graves, or buried masonry, and brought 
the wholesome breath of life and human speech into the deserted 
place. 
Thekla showed Edith where the stone coffin of the last abbot 
had been unwittingly disturbed, and where human bones had 
been perforce disinterred ; and how magnificent were the propor- 
tions of the church which had once towered over the monastery. 

‘It is Michael’s monument to Winnie,’ she said, in her soft, 
childish voice ; ‘ Bernard said it was that, and something more. 
Perhaps Bernard would have come here and lived always among 
the hills and the people he loved, and yet fulfilled his vocation. But 
God willed otherwise. Still, the work will be finished, for before 
Bernard left he told me it had all been settled and the money 
provided.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Edith, hesitating, ‘ that Michael did not come 
to see it before he sailed.’ 

Thekla shook her head, and a faint colour rose in her fair 
face. 

“He has never been here since my Winnie died. I suppose 
he could not bear to come,’ she said; and a silence fell between 


them. 


‘It is hard on the child. No one knows that better than I do,’ 
said Mrs. Loveden, piteously. ‘ But what canI do? To break up 
my little home and come down here would bea great misery to 
me, and a very doubtful advantage to Thekla, who would thus lose 
her sole opportunity of coming to London at all. And it is not as 
though the dear child were like Winefride, who was so very gentle, 
and, as you know, clung to me always—’ since Winefride’s death 
the poor lady had unconsciously magnified this dependence of her 
favourite niece upon herself. ‘ But Thekla has a much stronger 
character, and she will be of age in a year and six weeks, when no 
one in the world will be able to interfere with her, for she comes 
into everything that belonged to her poor brother. Her mother 
and my brother Ambrose are only trustees till then, and Ambrose 
sees no reason why everything here shouldn’t go on as usual without 
any interference from him. The agent here has been trusted for 
years, and indeed there was never a more reliable, worthy creature 
living ; and Winefride and Thekla always seemed to me to know the 


ins and outs of the estate just as well as Bernard did. What could I 
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do living here —though I am willing to come and stay for weeks 
at a time if that is all. If Thekla had been a nun it would have 
been different. Of course then I should have taken my sister to 
London and kept her with me. But I haven’t room for both, and 
Olwen too. Or if anything happened to my poor sister, and Thekla 
chose to let this great place and come to London—but I hope we 
needn’t think of that. She is getting better, thank God,’ said 
Mrs. Loveden, looking into Edith’s face with appealing eyes. 

‘I think Lady Gryffydd may live many years,’ said Edith gently. 
‘The doctor says it is quite possible. But, on the other hand, he 
is afraid she will never be much better than she is now. It is of 
course impossible to be certain.’ 

‘Do you mean she will always be—rather childish? That her 
memory will never return ? ’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be rather merciful?’ said Edith gently. ‘If she 
remains as she is now—she will not realise that her son is dead— 
though she may vaguely miss him, and ask when he ’s coming back, 
as she did this morning. Her brain, perhaps, won’t be able to grasp 
new happenings, but she will know you all—all the familiar faces 
that she loves—’ 

‘ All that are left,’ wailed Mrs. Loveden. ‘ Poor little Thekla 
and me.’ 

‘And your brothers, and her old servants and friends,’ said 
Edith, with that never-failing note of consolation. ‘ Besides, she 
has such a placid disposition that I think—it sounds strange— 
but I think she may be very happy, living entirely in the present 
and in her own surroundings.’ 

‘Poor little Thekla! And what is she to do? Her mother 
will never have any real authority again. Their positions are 
reversed.’ 

‘ But she has, as you say, a great deal of character,’ said Edith 
slowly. ‘When she finds her mother dependent on her, she will 
rise to the occasion. She will develop very quickly from a child 
into a woman—and besides, later on, she may marry.’ 

‘If she married I could take my sister to London.’ 

‘ To be sure you could.’ 

‘ As it is, I see nothing for it but to leave them here together. 
Poor Mary Theresa! and poor, poor little Thekla, so bright and 
pretty and young, alone with a paralysed and half-childish mother. 
What a death in life for them both! ’ 

‘Nothing lasts,’ said Edith. 
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Lady Gryfiydd accepted her nurse’s ministrations placidly, 
even though she showed a preference for Olwen’s more familiar 
presence. As the days went on, her speech became more coherent, 
but her memory remained confused. 

She babbled softly and incessantly, and her babbling was a 
kind of travesty of her usual conversation, which could only be 
infinitely painful to Mrs. Loveden; though it naturally affected 
Thekla less, since she had never been accustomed to pay much 
attention to her mother’s inconsequent remarks. 

Mrs. Loveden grew increasingly restless, and at length proposed 
that she should return to London. 

‘I am not wanted here. I left in a great hurry, without time 
to set anything in order, and I cannot sleep here for sadness. This 
house is full of sorrow and memory. I shall be ill myself before 
long,’ she said piteously to Edith. ‘ If the child wanted me it would 
be different ; or even if my poor sister clung to me as she does to 
Olwen. But as it is I am not doing much good ; and if you think 
there will be no change—’ 

Edith did not think there would be much change, and she could 
not honestly say that she thought Mrs. Loveden was doing much 
good, or that Thekla wanted her. 

On the contrary, Thekla, hearing of her aunt’s determination 
to leave, said fervently to her new friend, ‘ Now I shall have you all 
to myself.’ 

‘I cannot stay much longer. Olwen can do everything that is 
necessary. She is a very good nurse, and I have to return to my 
uncle,’ said Edith. 

‘But not yet. Oh, wait a little longer. I want you so,’ said 
Thekla. 

Mrs. Loveden and Sims went home, and Edith remained at 
Aberfraw. 

The days, though monotonous, were to her not dull; for she 
loved the country, and Thekla’s devotion to herself touched her ; 
while the innocent gentle personality of the patient aroused a certain 
affection as well as pity. 

Every morning she walked with Thekla in the sunshine of an 
unusually fine season ; and as the sick-room claimed her presence less 
often, and her nights were seldom disturbed, the walks became daily 
longer, until at last Thekla took her to the Glen to visit the hermit. 

Mr. Edyvean had displayed his usual tact in the matter of 
Thekla’s return from the convent. 
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He let no sign of his rejoicing escape him, and gave no hint of 
an inclination to triumph over a prophecy fulfilled. 

‘God would not take away the only joy of my poor life,’ he had 
said, holding out welcoming hands. ‘Such as you are wanted 
to brighten this grey world, little Thekla; we want your golden 
halo, here, to remind us of the golden halos of the angels.’ 

Her sore childish heart had been a little comforted by the joy 
of his welcome, as by the flattering gladness with which her return 
had been hailed by humbler friends at Aberfraw ; though, with the 
delicacy and reserve of their class, the cottagers had made no 
comment in her hearing. 

Thekla had written a feverish, hurried note to tell Mr. Edyvean 
of her brother’s death and her mother’s illness, and since had 
written no more. 

‘ Are you sure he will not mind my coming with you?’ Edith 
asked. 

‘He has always given me leave to bring anyone I liked. He 
knows J shouldn’t make a mistake and bring the wrong kind of 
person,’ said Thekla, ‘and he must be anxious to hear, though he 
never writes letters, nor pays visits himself. I think he must 
have taken some kind of a vow about such things. Besides, 
he loved Michael very much, and he was dreadfully sorry when 
he was ill; so you would be welcome as his friend as well as 
mine.’ 

Mr. Edyvean met them on the threshold of the little porch, 
and looked from the slender, golden-haired girl, in her deep mourn- 
ing, to the stately cloaked form and severely-framed, pale face 
and lustrous eyes of the hospital nurse who accompanied her, 
and as he looked, and Thekla said ‘ This is Miss Edith Roath; 
she is nursing Mamma, and she is a great friend of Michael—’ 
she was astonished to hear him say, still looking at Edith : 

‘ Your name is familiar to me, as perhaps mine is to you. Or 
is it too long ago? Are you too young 2’ 

‘The name Edyvean is familiar, but it was not Mr. Edyvean,’ 
faltered Edith, ‘ but I never thought—’ 

‘It has been Mr. Edyvean for a great number of years,’ he 
interrupted, with a look which silenced her; and added, more 
gently, ‘ Your face would make you welcome anywhere, but doubly 
welcome here,’ and held out to her in silence the locket on his watch- 
chain. 

‘My aunt Elizabeth !’ 
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‘Your great-aunt Elizabeth,’ he corrected ; ‘ you are very like 
her.’ 

‘My mother is more like her.’ 

‘That was the little Elspeth she used to talk about ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

They were friends at once, and no further explanations passed. 
Nor did Thekla ask any questions. 

She sat by with her pretty face turned to the blue hills that 
peeped between the leafless trecs in the gully, and listened absently 
as Mr. Edyvean talked of the war, and of the probabilities of its 
ending, and of Michael Ferrys. The old man held her slender 
hand and caressed it reverently, and she knew that though he 
talked of Michael he thought of Bernard. 

Presently she bethought herself that they might like to talk of 
matters more intimate, since their relationship had been so un- 
expectedly revealed ; and she asked if she might gather some of 
the violets which abounded under the shelter of the ledge which 
formed the garden. But when she was gone it was of her they 
talked. 

‘She is fretting herself pale and thin—she will lose her own 
health, little flower that she is,’ he said, sorrowfully. 

“It is because she is so fair that she looks fragile,’ said Edith; 
‘indeed I think her perfectly healthy.’ 

‘ Aye, but how can she remain so, when she’s unhappy? Her 
bright spirits are failing,’ he said, shaking his head dismally. 

‘She has had enough to affect her spirits. Her sister’s and 
brother’s deaths, and now her mother’s illness. And she felt 
leaving her convent, I am sure.’ 

He frowned impatiently. ‘It is none of these things,’ he said 
abruptly. ‘What, haven’t you found it out? The child is in 
love—whether she knows it or not. You look surprised, and 
no wonder. It is a strange thing for me to blurt out to 
you. But I have a reason.’ His tone was pleading. ‘She is 
so young. She must not miss happiness. And Michael too—is 
young.’ 

‘I think you must be mistaken,’ said Edith, amazed, ‘ for I 
know from Michael himself that he never saw Winefride’s 
sister.’ 

‘But she saw him,’ said Mr. Edyvean. ‘ Day after day, she 
saw him; keeping her vigil with poor Bernard, whose hero the 
lad was; and indeed I do not wonder, for there was something 
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lovable about him, since my own affection too went out to him 
at first sight. And little Thekla—but there must have come some 
scruple into the poor little heart, that had been filled with the 
thought of her vocation until she set eyes on her dead sister’s 
betrothed, for she fled back to her convent as soon as they said 
he was out of danger. At least this is my reading of her maiden 
thoughts.’ 

Edith looked at him with her clear sensible eyes, and he divined 
her reflection. 

‘ You judge me a romantic old visionary. But I have so much 
time in my solitude to ponder over her sad little history, and I 
have known the child ever since she could walk, when her brother 
and sister brought her over, each holding a hand, looking down so 
anxiously at her funny little peach-blossom face. She full of 
mischief, like a mortal babe between two guardian angels, for there 
was always something unearthly in their fairness. I used to laugh 
at them, but Thekla, the little black sheep, pretty rogue, crept into 
my heart. She is the only thing on earth that is dear to me. 
Forgive an old man, my dear, the old husband of your great-aunt 
Elizabeth—who asks you—couldn’t you encompass happiness for 
her 

Edith’s grave dark eyes did not leave his anxious face. He 
was paler than usual, perhaps from the shock of meeting her, 
and the silver stubble glistened on his chin, and the silver hair 
on his brows, above his handsome eagle features. There was a 
moisture in his keen hazel eyes, and he looked at her with a rather 
pathetically persuasive smile. 

‘The lad loved her sister, as you doubtless know, and the 
wedding was put off in the hope that he would become a Roman 
Catholic. He was an agnostic, and a shallow one at that, but he 
loved her so that he went off and shut himself up to study in a 
monastery, to give them every chance of converting him. Evidently 
they did convert him, for he rushed down here, no doubt to tell her ; 
and, by one of the cruellest tricks fate ever played a man, he arrived 
to find her dead—drowned in that river.’ He made an almost 
savage gesture with his arm. ‘ You know the story if you know 
him.’ 

‘I know the story,’ Edith said. 

‘But he became a Catholic all the same, and he must have 
been convinced indeed if such a blow as that could not shake his 
faith,’ said Mr. Edyvean, vehemently. ‘ He was actually praying 
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in the chapel, poor fellow, when he fainted and struck his head— 
and it was at that moment that poor little Thekla saw him first ; 
though, as you say, he did not see her.’ 

“In the chapel,’ Edith repeated. 

‘ Aye, she came in from the sacristy with fresh flowers for the 
altar,’ he said, ‘and saw him. My dear, you don’t ueed an old | 
man to tell you that there is such a thing as love at first sight. 
The child described to me his upturned face, and the sorrow and 
the longing on it, and she did not dream how her own betrayed 
her, as I listened to her poor little pitiful broken words. She 
was off her guard, thinking me a dull old man who had forgotten 
what love and youth mean.’ He laughed. ‘How should she 
suppose that an unshorn old ruffian in a red flannel shirt would be 
likely to observe that she is never: happy nor interested unless 
we talk of one subject, and that, if we stray from the discussing of 
Michael Ferrys for a moment, she brings the conversation back 
to him by artless methods of her own, amazing in the cunning of 
their simplicity ? Poor child; with that bright rose colour that 
comes and goes and makes me tremble for her when it leaves her, 
at last, so pale and transparent. She was not made for heart-ache 
or suffering. And what did he love in that little dead saint that 
he would not find in her living sister? All, all, and a thousand 
times more,’ he said, urgently. ‘ He would love her if he saw her. 
He must. She is the same, but lovelier, with more depth in her 
character, more variety in her moods. At the time, of course, 
there was nothing to be said. But now that time has passed by— 
he is young—he will love again. And she is the living image of 
her dead sister. Her little hand would lead him as surely as Wine- 
fride’s towards all things good. Even more surely, for she has the 
will of the Gryffiydds and a power of persuasion all herown. Youare 
his friend ; you must recognise as I did the weakness of his character. 
You know I hold no brief for the Church of Rome. I love the 
little English church down there in the valley, if I love any church 
at all. But I am only a poor recluse, filled with my own thoughts 
and dreams. Yet this I know—if ever a man needed a religion 
to guide him—a faith to sustain him, Michael Ferrys is that man. 
If he falls into the wrong hands—and how many of the wrong hands 
will be stretched out to grasp that colossal wealth—well—well ! 
He is a chameleon, and will take the colour of his surroundings. 
It must have been the atmosphere of the monastery which converted 
him, for I do not think arguments would have done so readily— 
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from the reasoning bout I had with him. But of course I don’t 
know.’ 

But Edith knew. 

As he spoke she was oppressed by that familiar curious sensation 
that sometimes supplants surprise, the conviction that she was 
taking part in a scene she had played in long ago; the certainty 
that she had heard the hermit say the same words before, amid 
the same surroundings and in the same circumstances; that she 
had always known the explanation of Michael’s vision in the 
chapel. A little dazed, she looked round the hut ; at the curtained 
alcove ; the glue-pot on the slow-combustion stove ; the shelves 
of books high above the solid carpenter’s table, with its homely 
litter of tools and shavings. 

The suspicion of quavering age in the hermit’s low-toned voice 
made his pleading pathetic in her ears. 

‘If they could but meet when he comes back! But I am 
quite powerless—my fear is that he will never come near the 
place again. It is only a woman who could help—a woman who 
knew them both—’ 

Edith looked at him, and the wistfulness of his gaze touched 
her, but she was troubled and uncertain in her own mind. 

‘It is not so easy as you think,’ she faltered; ‘ there is—a—a 
complication which I can’t explain.’ To herself she said—‘ If he 
comes here—if he sees her—he will lose his faith.’ These words 
she repeated to herself several times as though in excuse; and 
also thought of what Mr. Edyvean had said: ‘ If ever a man needed 
a religion to guide him—’ 

Aloud she said mechanically again : ‘ There is a complication.’ 

‘Another woman?’ He spoke under his breath in dismay, 
and as it seemed involuntarily. 

‘Not that.’ Then she stopped and the colour rushed into 
her face ; but she went on bravely. ‘I was not thinking of that.’ 

His confusion was manifested by the disconcerted way in which 
he rose and pushed back his chair. 

‘I daresay I am a blundering officious fool,’ he said. ‘I have 
very likely been betrayed into a monstrous indiscretion by my 
very love for the child—and my interest in the lad. I lie there,’ 
he pointed to the alcove, ‘ wakeful for long, long hours in the long 
nights, thinking and thinking; and all this tragedy of youth 
cut short has probably helped to turn my old brain. You must 
forgive me. But I—I trusted you at sight.’ 
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‘Yet—I may not be able—to help you, in this matter,’ she 
said, in a low voice, as she rose also. 

He took her hand and pressed it hastily, and said without 
looking at her : 

‘Whatever you do, I could not mistrust your motives. You 
have not my Elizabeth’s eyes for nothing.’ 

Thekla returned with a quantity of violets that scented the 
whole cottage as she entered. She made up a small bouquet, 
and fastened it beneath Edith’s chin; and bestowed a buttonhole 
on her host, and remarked simply, like a child, that she would 
take the rest to her Winnie. The old man touched her fair hair 
lightly and said no word. 

It was not, after all, of her, but of Edith, that he thought, as 
the two went away, side by side, down the steep path which led 
through the leafless woods. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


‘ A GovERNMENT college of cookery with an army of French chefs 
as instructors; that is what is wanted,’ said Colonel Bertwald. 
‘Where in the world, except England, is one poisoned when one 
goes out to dinner? Last night I dined out, contrary to my usual 
practice, but the host was the son of an old friend who married 
a stupid nobody for her money : a poor soul who can’t understand 
why his title doesn’t carry her beyond the outside edge of society. 
So it might if she were honest and vulgar, instead of being artificial 
and genteel. And she gave a dinner to match. Give you my word 
I believe the whole thing came straight from a pastrycook. Tinned . 
and bottled horrors. Stale truffles, and cockscombs preserved in : 
spirits, from their unwholesome museum of edible mummies. 
Petrified morsels of carrots and turnips chipped into shapes, and 
preserved peas tinted with arsenic—and this is June! June, when 
in Covent Garden market you can buy sweet juicy country vege- 
tables. But the mistress of the house was saved all trouble, at 
the expense of her guests’ digestions, by paying so much a head.’ 

‘We got sick of tinned things in South Africa,’ said Michael. 

* Of course you did, but campaigning is one thing, and a civilised 
dinner-party is another. At least it ought to be,’ said the old 
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gentleman, fuming. ‘Never mind. It’s given me an idea, and 
I'll hunt it to the bitter end. But now for yourself, my boy. 
Congratulations and welcome. You’ve done well, eh? Come 
through it all from beginning to end safe and sound like our own 
boys. Captain in the army, eh, and a D.S.0.’ 

Michael shook hands again with the little withered gentleman, 
whose feebleness and pallor had increased so greatly during the 
years of his visitor’s absence that his burning eyes alone seemed 
alive, as he lay back, exhausted after his tirade, in the armchair 
by the study fire. 

“It was nice of you to ask for me. I appreciate it, I appreciate 
it. Most of Edith’s visitors do nothing of the kind.’ 

‘ How is she, sir ? ’ 

‘She’s all right,’ said Colonel Bertwald, carelessly. ‘ Went 
back to her hospital work, you know. But comes in most days to 
have a look at me, and leaves London very rarely. All on my 
account. I’m not so young asI was. Always been devoted to me 
ever since she was a pretty little romp of a child, with twice the 
wit her brothers ever had between them. Not that they haven’t 
given a good account of themselves when they had the chance. 
So poor Tom has his heart’s desire and has got into the army 
at last! But it’s Edith I care for. She'll get every halfpenny 
I’ve got in the world,’ said the old man, wistfully. ‘ Well—well— 
you heard of her mother’s marriage ? Took us all by surprise.’ 

Mrs. Roath’s marriage had not taken Michael by surprise, but 
he expressed only his interest and sympathy. 

‘ Between ourselves,’ said Colonel Bertwald, lowering his voice, 
‘ Erconwald is far better suited to my niece than ever poor Roath 
was. Taken a new lease of life as an ambassadress, I hear, and 
climate seems to suit her. I can’t read his poems, but I dare say 
she can, which is all that matters. And after all he’s been more 
than a mere poet. Distinguished man. Lost both his boys, poor 
fellow, while all her three came safely through. Fortune of war.’ 

‘Lady Erconwald wrote to me,’ said Michael, ‘ and Miss Roath 
also wrote to me. She seemed very pleased about the marriage.’ 

‘Pleased! It’s an enormous relief. One never could be sure 
what poor Elspeth would be up to. Now she’s in safe hands, you 
know. I only wish Edith would go and do likewise. Far too 
pretty and far too good to be slaving away in a hospital,’ said 
Edith’s great-uncle, and his eyes watered. 

‘I agree with you, sir,’ said Michael. 
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Colonel Bertwald eyed him for a moment thoughtfully and 
demanded : 

‘ Going to stand for Parliament ? ’ 

‘I’m thinking of going back to South Africa.’ 

‘Why—the war’s over.’ 

“I’ve friends there who knew my father, and it’s not a strange 
country to me. I should find plenty to do there, and oppor- 
tunities.’ 

‘Oh, aye. You speak their lingo 2’ 

‘I hope so. I was born there, you know,’ said Michael, smiling. 

Colonel Bertwald only stayed for a moment to greet his niece 
and receive her apologies for being late, and then, with a nod to his 
visitor, shuffled out of the library and banged the door after him, 
according to his invariable custom. 

Michael and Edith faced each other. 

The interval of years had dealt more hardly with him than 
with her. He was leaner and browner, and in harder condition 
than he had ever been, but there were deep lines cut in his face, 
that had been so smooth and boyish. The brown curly hair was 
perceptibly thinned, slightly grey on the temples. He looked 
more than thirty years old. 

Edith, on the other hand, looked less. Her pure-complexioned 
face showed no lines ; if the youthful bloom had paled, the grave 
dark eyes were still beautiful and striking. She had been away 
from London for some weeks, nursing a case through a long con- 
valescence. The change had rested her no less than the patient, 
an overworked judge and a delightful companion. 

The tired expression of the professional nurse who has known 
too many sleepless nights had been charmed from her eyes and 
mouth. She was:in good spirits, fresh and charming. 

As she looked at Michael she smiled, and in response the twinkle 
leapt to his eyes, and the deprecating smile to his lips, and restored 
momentarily the boyishness of his face. 

“ That is more like yourself. I was afraid you had grown serious.’ 

‘So I have,’ he laughed. 

‘Am I to say Captain Ferrys now ?’ 

‘Please not. I’m a civilian again. All very well for the 
Roaths. You should see what an important man old Humphrey is 
out there.’ 

“I wish he ’d come home.’ 

“You could go out and see him,’ suggested Michael, and he 
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coloured all over his brown face. ‘ Look here, I have a thousand 
and one things to say to you. Will you come and dine with me 
somewhere this evening ?’ 

‘Why not here ?’ 

‘ Your uncle ?’ 

‘It would gratify him so enormously,’ Edith pleaded. ‘ He’s 
begun to find out he bores people, poor old dear, and I can’t bear it. 
Besides, he ‘ll leave us together to talk after dinner. He goes to 
bed early.’ 

Michael yielded with his usual easy grace. 

‘Shall you be in uniform?’ he asked, with a glance at her 
nursing dress and a smile. 

“No, I will come in what we call “ worldly clothes. 

‘I’m glad of that. I want to be reminded of—Clode, and our 
friendship.’ 

She blushed because his look was rather ardent than friendly, 
but spoke without confusion. 

‘Though you look older and wiser, I suppose you have not 
changed much—in essentials ?’ she asked curiously. 

‘I have changed a great deal,’ said Michael instantly. ‘I will 
tell you to-night how much. By the by, you are a shockingly bad 
correspondent.’ 

‘I had my mother and three brothers to write to—and my 
work to do,’ she said, excusing herself. ‘I acknowledge you are 
an unusually good one.’ 

‘I have often thought I ought to have been a journalist,’ he 
said, nodding. ‘Good chaps, some of those war-correspondents. 
What time may I come this evening ? ’ 

Eight o’clock.’ 
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They did not touch on any serious subject during this brief 
interview, but Edith found herself regarding the hours which must 
pass before she could see Michael again as interminable, although 
she knew that they must be filled with work. 

The realisation of her own impatience came upon her with the 
shock of a surprise. 

She gave herself conscientiously to the fulfilment of her duty 
throughout the day, but she could not help the working of her 
sub-conscious mind ; and this engendered something like annoyance 
at the torrent of feeling which her meeting with Michael had 
aroused in her. 
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She tried to recall all the calm impartial opinions she had ever 
formed concerning him, and recollected that she had decided long 
ago that he was an egotist and a sentimentalist, borne lightly 
by the breath of circumstance over the surface of his own facile 
emotions. Yet, even while tracing in imagination the weak lines of 
his mouth and chin, she found herself dwelling upon the charm 
of his smile, and his ingratiating twinkle. 

At the end of this long day she hurried round to Eaton Place 
and up to her own room in her uncle’s house, arriving just in 
time to dress for dinner. 

That room now represented, in a sense, her home. It was 
filled with treasures of her childhood and girlhcod. Her father’s 
photograph stood on the dressing-table, and above the glass hung 
a water-colour sketch of Clode—the old grey stone house, with 
the dull greens and greys of its familiar northern landscape. The 
sense of space and comfort, and above all the silence of her bedroom, 
brought soothing to her spirit ; the tumult of her thoughts calmed, 
and she faced squarely for the first time the knowledge that she 
longed secretly for Michael’s love, and that in all probability it lay 
within her grasp. 

The thought made her cheek burn and her heart beat; she 
gave herself to it, however, but for an instant, before the self-control 
compelled by habit returned. She banished his image resolutely 
from her mind on the stairs, only to find Michael himself waiting 
eagerly for her in the drawing-room. 

After all, he appeared to be quite as light-hearted as the Michael 
of old. At dinner he listened to Colonel Bertwald’s diatribes, 
and answered his questions with that deferential and sympathetic 
manner which always endeared him to the old, and with only an 
occasional look or word to tell Edith that throughout he was acutely 
conscious and glad of her presence. 

Her ‘ worldly clothes’ took the form of a severely plain black 
velvet gown which followed every graceful line and curve of her 
tall figure faithfully, but a red June rose in her dark hair, and 
another in the lace at her breast, gave touches of colour which were 
excessively becoming to her. 

Edith to-night looked beautiful and knew it, and was aware 
that Michael knew it, and that her uncle’s dimmed eyes looked 
at her proudly and fondly. 

She left the two men sitting over their port, and went up to 
the drawing-room, which was a bower of roses. 
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Colonel Bertwald’s flowers as well as his vegetables came from 
Covent Garden market, and he sometimes rose at dawn to buy 
them for himself. 

‘He'll go to bed early to-night,’ she thought, as she wandered 
softly and restlessly about the room, touching the roses here and 
there with a light, caressing hand. 

Either her uncle’s fatigue or Michael’s tactful management 
cut short the after-dinner talk, and Colonel Bertwald, with 
many apologies for his invalid habits, said ‘Good night’ almost 
immediately after their entry into the drawing-room, and went 
off to bed. 

Edith led the way through the French window on to the red- 
draped balcony, where even the London smoke could not altogether 
spoil the softness of the summer-night air. 

At her invitation Michael lighted a cigarette, and they sat down 
side by side in the semi-darkness, with a pleasant, intimate sense 
of comradeship. 

‘I brought your mother’s letter to read to you. I kept it for 
you as you asked,’ he said. 

‘ She said I might see anything she wrote to you.’ 

He took it from his pocket-book, and, leaning forward into the 
square of light cast by the open window from the drawing-room 
lamps, read it aloud. 

‘ Edith will have told you of my marriage. Since I saw you 
last a thousand times have I thought of Disraeli’s saying : 

‘“ Grief is the agony of a moment. 
Indulgence in it is the mistake of a lifetime.” 

‘The very excess of my sorrow forced it the sooner to expend 
itself ; and when I raised my eyes, blind with weeping, to peer 
into the future, I saw an empty road of intolerable length stretching 
before me. I was appalled by the loneliness. Now it is no longer 
empty, and I walk beside a companion with whom I have every 
occupation, every interest, I can almost say every thought in common. 
The hours are no longer weighted with the heaviness of heart that 
made them pass slowly. They fly. We have supped each our fill 
of sorrow, and realise acutely the fleetingness of earthly joys, and 
the knowledge makes the more precious this belated and unexpected 
good fortune. In many ways we find ourselves strangely alike ; 
we are equally unable to endure solitude, or uncongenial companion- 
ship... You will understand how proud I must be of Humphrey 
—and if you could read what he writes of you, you might be a little 
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proud on your own account. Next to my three, your name is the 
one I have looked for most anxiously in the papers. I le awake 
at night, thinking, is tt possible they will all come through safely ? 
You well know how much more tender the thought makes me of him, 
who has given both his sons now, and is now, save for me, alone. 
Yet never hopeless, for he believes, as I do, in the Unseen World, 
and, as you know his writings, you must know also how near to him 
wt seems... 

‘ My relations have behaved as relations generally do on these 
occasions. One or two have written, delighted, because I shall do 
them more credit as the wife of a diplomat than as an eccentric widow 
wandering alone over the face of the earth. One or two to remind 
me affectionately of my age. One distressed on the subject of settle- 
ments, and several at the thought of my children’s inevitable disapproval. 
But as I could, and did, give a résumé of the contents of most of these 
epistles,—so typical of the writers,—before opening them, to my 
beloved partner, you may believe that my vanity was rather gratified 
than distressed by their contents. And there were my boys’ letters, 
and Edith’s, and those of my few Friends, to assure me that somewhere 
in the world there was Joy in my joy, and understanding of my need 
for happiness. For tt is happiness, strange as it seems to myself, 
and it is God whom I am thanking to-day, and for ever while I 

‘It is very like her,’ said Edith, with her usual frankness, 
“tenderness and egotism combined. That was written, of course, 
soon after their marriage, but I think her absolute content has 
grown day by day. They are not only married but mated—that is 
very rare, I suppose. I felt it when they came home for a flying 
visit before he returned to his Embassy. Some day, I suppose, I 
shall go and stay with them.’ 

They relapsed into a silence, of which neither was wholly aware, 
until Michael broke the spell by striking a match and relighting 
his cigarette ; and then Edith, in a low voice and hesitating, spoke 
of Bernard. 

Michael had written to her at the time, so that the facts were 
all known to her, but she had not realised how deep was the influence 
the dead boy had exerted over his friend ; with what extraordinary 
tenderness and reverence Michael the careless, the light-hearted, 
had regarded him. 

In the summer darkness he poured forth his feelings, and she 
listened with tears rather of sympathy than of sorrow. 
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Michael stretched out his hand suddenly, and took hers, whereon 
tears had fallen. 

‘Are you crying—for him? God bless you. But his fate 
calls for no tears,’ he said. 

‘Not for him, individually, for them all—for the pity of it 
all. The young lives cut short—those who sit alone in darkened 
houses—all over England—most of all, perhaps, for those who have 
given their strength and activity and health, and will drag on 
broken lives as invalids; for they pay dearest of all,’ she said. 
‘ But for Bernard—I did not know him.’ 

‘I wish you had known him. I wish I had not, in my selfishness, 
sent him off in order to talk to you myself that day I brought 
him here,’ said Michael, vehemently. ‘I found out afterwards 
that he treasured up that brief glimpse of you as a kind of 
revelation.’ 

* Oh, hush,’ Edith said, but she remembered Thekla’s words. 

‘It’s true. And I sent him off before you had time to form 
any opinion of him,—scarcely to look at him.’ 

‘I formed an opinion of him’; that though he might not be 
very strong, physically,—though he had a delicate face and rather 
girlish colouring,—yet that he had a will of his own.’ 

‘Inflexible,’ said Michael. ‘Curious you should have divined 
it.’ 

‘ And I agree with you that his fate does not call for tears,’ said 
Edith. ‘ He would be a monk, and fate made him a soldier. He 
did his duty. He isdead. But no more dead to you, surely, than 
if he had become a monk.’ 

‘Not dead to me at all,’ said Michael, in a low voice, ‘ since 
I may hope to see him again.’ 

‘ Your faith is still—sure?’ she said, hardly above her breath. 
‘ You find consolation in it still ?’ 

“I don’t know what I should do,’ he said simply, ‘if I lost 
it now. I don’t know what would become of me. I should go 
mad, I think. After once realising the peace—the security— 
But, please God, I’m not very likely to lose it,’ he laughed in his old 
manner, half-deprecating, that she remembered ; and, in the same 
tone, murmured a few words, sincere enough, yet as one a little 
amused by his own strong feeling—of the historical interest of the 
faith he professed ; its special appeal to those who were by nature 
weak, or sensuous, or vacillating ; the completeness of its consola- 
tion ; the severity of its guidance ; the perfection of its organisation ; 
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the unswerving authority which brooked neither appeal nor 
argument. 
‘Edith, critical even in her sympathy, said to herself : 

‘He has not changed, whatever he may think. He is modern, 
complex; not simple and single-minded. He has neither the 
courage of his convictions nor the glory of his illusions as Bernard 
had. Yet he has something he never had before, and Mr. Edyvean 

is right ; there was never anyone who needed religion more.’ 

His words broke into her thoughts. 

‘You have been to Aberfraw. Mrs. Loveden wrote to me. I 
thought you would have written about it, but you never did.’ 

‘I went to nurse poor Lady Gryffydd after the shock of her 
son’s death. And I have been once since. She had a second 
stroke, and made a marvellous recovery, so far as her physical 
health is concerned ; but her mind has practically gone.’ 

‘She never had much,’ said Michael grimly. 

Then his voice softened. 

‘You must have seen—Winefride’s little sister—who was to 
have been a nun, but had no vocation after all. The little sister 
whom I never saw—’ 

Edith’s heart beat fast, and to herself she said, ‘ And if you 
saw her you would know.’ 

Her thoughts became unconscious prayers. ‘ Please God, let 
him never see her. Help me to keep him away. Let him never 
know that his faith is founded on a dream, and on the shadow of a 
dream... 

When her attention was recalled, Michael was speaking of the 
church and the monastery which his money had built, and which 
were now finished, and in the occupation of the community for 
whom it had been destined. 

‘Thank Heaven, I made all those arrangements before I left 
England. I need never go near the place again. I don’t suppose 
Tever shall. I had handed over all my responsibilities to Bernard, 
and I believe by his will it became the property of the Church. Any 
way, I have nothing to do with it.’ 

‘Don’t you want to see it ?’ 

There was a kind of shame in the relief with which she leaned 
back in her chair, clasping her hands tightly together. 

On the darkness her fancy, against her will, painted in vivid 
colours little Thekla’s fair sorrowful face, and trustful, unreproachful 

eyes. She tried to banish an uncomfortable vision of a too-slender 
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childish figure moving about the great, draughty, comfortless halls 
of the old castle at Aberfraw, tending an imbecile mother ; oppressed 
with cares and anxieties and responsibilities unsuited to her tender 
youth ; and with that youth fading, and an innocent heart empty 
of hope... 

‘ Not now,’ Michael answered her. ‘If Bernard had been there 
it would have been different. But what have I to do there now? 
No. My plan is to go back to South Africa. I can see my way 
to justify my existence out there as I can’t in England. I want 
to go back—as soon as I can He stopped, and said ‘I only 
came home to see you, Edith.’ 

She did not speak. 

‘Since Bernard died, my need of human companionship has 
brought you to my mind a thousand times. Once when I stood by, 
out there, watching the wasted body of a little nurse, who had 
worked herself to death, being lowered into her grave, the thought 
darted through my mind of what a fearful blank it would have 
been if that had been you; and I realised, almost suddenly, how 
tremendously your sympathy and understanding counted in my 
life, and thanked God that you hadn’t come out to South Africa ; 
for you, too, are one of those who would have worked yourself to 
death. That you were safe at home, able to write to me—’ 

‘I didn’t write much, nor often,’ Edith said rather remorsefully. 

‘I thought of you often and much,’ he said, frankly. ‘There 
seemed no one else left ; but I realised, too, that you had counted 
for a great deal even while my little lost angel was alive. You 
see, being as I am, a creature of changeful moods, it is exceedingly 
restful to find a companion at once so responsive and so unchanging 
as yourself.’ 

‘I am not always responsive, and—companionship is not all, 
said Edith ; but she was conscious of a strange muffled throbbing 
of the heart that made breathing momentarily difficult. 

‘ Not all, certainly,’ said Michael instantly. ‘ But an enormous 
essential in—marriage. As essential as unlikeness. For instance,’ 
he said gaily, ‘a comet, I am sure, would never fall in love with 
another comet, but always with a fixed star. That steady, un- 
changing, soft brightness would certainly be the comet’s ideal.’ 

Edith forced herself to master an unwonted nervousness. 

“I suppose,’ she said slowly, ‘ that as every woman forms some 
ideal of manhood, so every man has his ideal of a woman; and 
that—that the little girl who died—satisfied yours wholly ?’ 
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‘ What makes you ask that ? ’ said Michael, quickly and almost 
uneasily. Then, as though constrained to an admission, he went 
on: ‘It is true that she was the living embodiment of my boyish 
dreams. But now—I am a man—and she is no longer on earth.’ 

‘But the vision of the type which she represents,’ she per- 
sisted, rather tremulously, ‘remains with you—her fairness—her 
innocence—’ 

‘Don’t,’ he said, in a sharp voice of pain. 

Edith turned away her face, looking over the red-draped balcony 
into the almost empty street below ; empty save for a few amorous 
couples pacing the pavement arm-in-arm, and the occasional 
clatter past of a hansom summoned by a shrill invisible whistle. 

‘He does not love me—in that way. Not yet,’ she thought, 
and a pain that was akin to the bitter pain of jealousy brought 
a rush of colour to her face ; but she knew that it was not jealousy 
of the dead, but of the living. 

A thin, soundless voice sang in her brain ; the echo of the far- 
away words of the hermit : ‘ He would love her if he saw her. He must. 
She is the same . . . the living image of her dead sister .. . Her 
little hand would lead him . . . towards all things good . . . It is 
only a woman who could help.’ While her own heart pleaded as 
though in answer : ‘ Would you have him lose his faith?’ And her 
conscience urged: ‘This is the moment to decide—before his love 
for you has wakened into life.’ 

‘The thought of her—still makes you unhappy?’ she said, 
almost inaudibly. 

Michael hesitated, and said with a kind of agitated laughter, 
which held nothing of merriment : 

‘You always force me to dive below the surface on which I 
like to float. It’s like this—the thought of her—and of Bernard 
—have become blended in my mind in a most extraordinary way. 
As though—as though two angels, destined to save so faulty and 
commonplace an individual as myself, had lightened the workaday 
world for him for a moment and then vanished ; leaving him their 
Faith as a consolation. Yet leaving him, none the less, mortal 
and with mortal needs; and—and those include the necessity of 
looking for mortal happiness ; since, like your mother, I can endure 
neither solitude nor uncongenial companionship.’ 

‘You said just now that, please God, nothing would ever 
shake your faith any more. What of a companion who did not 
share it 
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‘There would always be the hope,’ he said readily, ‘ that in 
the end—she might share it.’ 

‘There are some—who love truth, and beauty, and goodness 
in their hearts,’ said Edith, ‘ to whom the name of the embodiment 
of these abstract things is the name of God. But that is not the 
same 

‘It is not the same,’ he agreed, gently. 

‘ Would that make any difference ? ’ 

‘Not now. It might once. I might have been afraid—I am a 
poor creature, as you know. But—I told you I was changed. I 
have looked on death very often, and it has come very near to me.’ 
He paused. ‘Before Bernard died, he asked me to make him 
a promise. Perhaps he thought it would be a safeguard. He 
believed me to be, perhaps, more impulsive, more changeable, 
more easily influenced than I am. However that may be, I am 
not very likely to break that promise. I have sworn to him never 
in any circumstances to leave the Church. I am not likely 
to want to, because, you see, beyond and above all the rest, I have 
received—the gift of grace for which she prayed.’ 

‘Would your faith—stand any test?’ Edith asked, with dry 
lips. 
‘I think so,’ he answered, wondering. 

‘Do you—give me leave—to refer to—to a confidence you 
once made me? I know it is as a rule—an odious thing to do— 
but I want to—once—’ 

‘Surely,’ he said instantly. 

‘If—you knew—for certain—’ she said, and forced her voice 
to a lightness and scorn which made it sound quite natural even 
in her own ears, ‘that the vision you saw—in the chapel—was 
only—the creation of a disordered brain—would it—would it 
make any difference ? ’ 

* It is curious you should say that,’ said Michael, slowly, ‘ because 
I have often thought—that, after all, it might have been that. 
I wasn’t myself. I was half out of my mind with grief and shock. 
But no—that certainly wouldn’t make any difference . . . I have 
got far beyond that . . . Whether it was real or not, it gave me 
the impetus I needed, and led me, even in unconsciousness, to 
take the step which has brought me peace of mind. In that 
sense, I suppose, it was a miracle, as I thought it at the 
time.’ 

Edith sat motionless. Her mind, vaguely seeking to evade 
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the agony of realisation, dwelt vaguely upon the fact that in the 
space of a moment the human heart can experience a strange 
variety of emotion. But the habits of clear thought, and straight- 
forward reasoning, and swift decision, engendered by a life of 
discipline, and hard work, and self-sacrifice, prevailed. 

‘ His happiness is assured. But am I to snaici: mine from the 
pain and loneliness of a child? A child who loves me.’ 

Michael waited, wondering what she would say next ; uncertain 
of her attitude towards him. 

She sought words and found them. 

‘I think you are right to go back to South Africa,’ she said. 
‘To-morrow I shall like to hear about that. But meantime will 
you forgive me if I say I think you are wrong not to go and look 
at the monastery your money has built? They pray for you there 
daily, you know, as their benefactor. Your going would give— 
a great deal of happiness. More than you know.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ His voice sounded undecided. ‘ But 
Lady Gryffydd never cared much about me. I don’t think I could 
go and stay there now—’ 

‘You would not see her. She lives almost entirely in her 
own room. Indeed, I am hoping soon to persuade them all that 
she ought to leave Aberfraw altogether and be brought to her sister 
here in London. It is time little Thekla was set free. She nurses 
her mother and keeps house, and looks after the estate. It is too 
much responsibility for so young a girl,’ said Edith calmly. ‘ Though 
she has a great deal of character.’ 

‘Like her brother and sister,’ said Michael, with awakening 
interest. ‘ But I don’t know her, and of course—it’s her house 
now,’ 

‘Don’t you think,’ she said quietly, ‘ that it might be a comfort 
to her, in her loneliness, to hear of her dead brother—from you— 
who loved him, and whom he loved so dearly ? ’ 

‘I wrote to Lady Gryffydd—when he died—I got no answer,’ 
said Michael. ‘Of course I understand now. Yes. I suppose 
it might.’ 

‘Then why don’t you go?’ 

“Would you come?’ he asked, obviously wavering, and she 
suppressed a little smile of pain in the darkness. 

She looked at the dim outline of his handsome head, with its 
thinning crop of curling, brown hair, and realised how easily he 
was moved, and influenced, with something of the heart-ache of a 
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mother who is disappointed in the nature of her child, and who yet 
knows her powerlessness to alter that nature. 

She remembered that she had told him once it was not given 
to him to read her thoughts, and that he had only replied ‘I 
wonder ! ’ and, aware of the quickness of his perception, she steadied 
herself to assume the impenetrably sensible tones that disconcert 


sentiment. 
‘If I came—it would be for Thekla’s sake. The thought of her 


loneliness often oppresses me.’ 
Michael hesitated for a moment ; then he said, without moving 


the cigarette from his lips : 
‘I should like to see the little sister.’ 


THE END. 
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THovu that on me and all thou canst espy 
Dost glare with baleful and malignant eye, 
That since thy coming hast beset me still 
With wizard arts to work my household ill, 
Till morns successive new misfortunes bring— 
Abate thy spite, unreasonable Thing ! 

Accept thy lot: from dull resentment cease ; 
And sit contented on my mantelpiece ! 


I know the cause: I know thou wouldst prefer 
The peace of that Egyptian sepulchre 

Wherefrom thou wast incontinently hurled 

Into the tumults of an alien world ;— 

What’s done, is done: thou canst not always have 
The calm and darkness of that distant grave : 
Brief is our span, philosophers have said : 

Life waits for all—you can’t be always dead. 
There where they set thee in the silent ring 

Of carven slaves who watched their buried king, 
There where thou didst for age on age repose, 
While empires fell and other empires rose, 
Strangers have come: Research hath cancelled quite 
Thy long, long lease of immemorial night : 

The unhallowed lamp of artificial day 

Illumes the darkness where thy monarch lay : 

Far, far from home thy lord embalméd lies, 

A K-nyon’s treasure or a P-trie’s prize: 

The grave is rifled and the shrine is bare— 

Nor slave, nor Pharaoh, can inhabit there. 


Relax thy look of concentrated gloom ! 

It was not I that took thee from the tomb: 
The mounds of Memphis and of Meroé 

Know countless robbers, but they know not me: 
Not mine to mar with sacrilegious spade 
Sakkara’s sands or Gizeh’s haunted shade ; 
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Nay, hear the truth: the facts I will declare: 
Thou wast at Cairo, and I found thee there,— 
I found thee there ’mid trophies of the grave, 
Exposed for sale like any other slave, 

For sale exposed ’mid mere unpurchased lots— 
Suspected scarabs and imperfect pots ;— 

There (though I might by kinder fortune led 
Have bought a scarab or a pot instead) 

I, not divining thine ingratitude, 

Thy beastly temper, thy vindictive mood, 

I paid the price that thou wast valued at, 
(Twas ten piastres, and too much at that ; 
Alas! what ills from deeds of mercy come!) 

I bought thy freedom and I took thee home. 


Change then thy spells: or thou shalt straightway go 
(Bear witness, Isis! that the fact is so) 

*Mid Ashmole’s hoards to play a humbler part 

As paltry rubbish (which, in truth, thou art): 

There, while Professors of a mightier charm 

Mock and contemn thy petty powers to harm, 

There shalt thou lie on some neglected shelf, 

And learn the value of thy worthless self! 


A. D: GopLey. 
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VITTORIA AND ITS HISTORIC FIELD. 
BY COLONEL E MACARTNEY FILGATE. 


‘As long as men talk of God they will talk of me,’ Napoleon is 
reported to have remarked to one of his staff on board the Undaunted, 
on his voyage to Elba in May 1814. 

Within the bare limits of a century many men, and many nations, 
have referred to the Almighty and to the Emperor in the same 
sentence, but they have only done so in order to emphasise their 
gratitude to the Merciful Omnipotent, in that He delivered them 
from the thraldom of the merciless Corsican. Last year, Russia, 
with much pomp and ceremony, celebrated the centenary of that 
destruction of Moscow, from whose ashes—phcenix-like—her people 
rose to a more vigorous appreciation of their undoubted destiny ; 
this year, round the massive and stately memorial raised, at Leipzig, 
to commemorate Napoleon’s defeat in the ‘ Battle of the Nations,’ 
Germany will mark her sense of that far-reaching event in her 
history, and of the place which it fills in the story of the ‘ War of 
Liberation’ as the children of the Fatherland term it; while in 
Spain for some years past the Spaniards have lost no opportunity 
of reverencing the memories of that Peninsular struggle which they 
term ‘The War of Independence.’ And what of ourselves ? 

We who, as a people, poured out the best of our blood in Southern 
Europe in support of the War of Independence, and lavished sub- 
sidies on the armies of Northern Europe in the War of Liberation, 
straining our resources to the very uttermost, and giving to history 
the immortal story of the Peninsular War, we, who of all others 
need to remember the eternal lessons of those days, allow them to 
pass us by almost unheeded and unmentioned. In fact beyond a 
possible barrack square ceremonial, or a laurel-decked colour here 
and there, no sign is visible of the gratitude we ought to show for 
the immeasurable mercies of those war-strained years. The con- 
trast came home to me with an acute sense of disappointment, and 
almost of pain,as I sat in the quiet of a beautiful evening on 
Englishman’s Hill, the high ridge which crosses the field of Vittoria 
from North to South and lies athwart the Royal Road leading from 
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Madrid over the Pyrenees into France. Summoning the voice of 
history, and setting the current of imagination in motion, I crossed 
the Zadorra at Nanclares, and, passing between the Sierras of Tuyo 
and Badaya, reached a spot near Subijana whence I could view the 
line of the little river, the Bayas, along whose banks the Anglo- 
Allied army lay encamped on the afternoon of June 20, 1813. 

It was evening, and just such an hour as that on which the 
victorious legions came pouring in on that summer day which 
preceded the downfall of the French arms in Spain. The tramp of 
the British soldiers’ tread seemed to echo round me as, in imagina- 
tion, I could see column after column streaming through the tall 
crops, broad bands of scarlet standing out in bold relief against 
the gold of the ripening corn, thousands of bayonets catching the 
reddening glint of the setting sun. The air was redolent of that 
wild lavender with which the district abounds, reminding one of 
Simmons the Rifleman and his fondness for the scented bivouac 
it afforded. 

The veil of the past seemed lifted ; on all sides were lessons 
bewildering in their magnitude and import, and yet as simple as 
they were grand. For just one hundred years ago, on June 21, 
Wellington, by his crushing victory in this valley, taught us all 
that difficulties are the best encouragement, reverses the true means 
of education, and temporary failures the source whence men must 
derive the secret of permanent success. 

Four years back, on his second landing in Portugal, he had 
taken over the grave responsibility of carrying into effect the 
declared policy of the British Government, as laid down in the 
despatch of October 1808 to Sir John Moore ‘ to expel the French 
from the Kingdom of Spain.’ Time and again he had seemed 
nigh to achievement of that purpose, only to find himself out- 
numbered and forced to retrace his steps. 

In 1809 the passage of the Douro and the victory of Talavera 
seemed to place the cup of realisation within his grasp, the loss of 
the frontier fortresses in 1810 removed it out of his reach. Mas- 
sena’s retreat from before the lines of Torres Vedras in 1811 revived 
the possibility of onceagain seizing it; the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajos in 1812, the crushing victory of Salamanca which 
followed, and the subsequent entry into Madrid brought Welling- 
ton nearer than ever to raising it to his lips, but the autumn assault 
on Burgos with its failure and subsequent terrible retreat once again 
shattered his prospects. 
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Such an experience would have reduced many commanders to 
a state bordering on despair; it was otherwise with Lieutenant- 
General, local General, the Marquis of Wellington, as he ranked in 
the official records of the winter of 1812. And as my mind dwelt 
on that story of effort, while I listened to the measured tread of 
corps after corps moving with the firm step of men with a great past, 
and a still greater future, pouring along, I turned to the volume 
of the letters and despatches of this Honorary General to find the 
cause of his success. It is recorded in his correspondence of the 
winter of 1812-1813 for all who care to study it. 

As I read it on the banks of the Bayas the hills parted right 
and left, and, looking toward the setting sun across the plains of 
Old Castile, I could see the master mind at work, poring over 
maps, appreciating every past success and every reverse as if he 
were analysing the dispositions of officers on a staff tour, and 
recording his sense of the right and the wrong. Two hundred 
odd miles of distance did not prevent my recognising the excellent 
maps with which he and his staff were provided. They are the 
same as those picked up by a soldier friend of mine recently in 
Bournemouth, for eighteenpence, in the original campaign case 
in which they were issued. Warre refers to them in his ‘ Letters 
from the Peninsula ’ compiled by Nantiat and published by Fadan, 
‘pasted on canvas and in strong cases.’ What conclusion did 
the commander arrive at? Read his letters, particularly one 
to Marshal Beresford; read not only what he wrote, but read 
between the lines what he thought, and you can sum up the working 
of his mind. It appears to run thus: ‘Both Moore and I 
tried the Salamanca line, it is too frontal and too exposed on 
both flanks ; I tried the Talavera line, it is too circuitous and again 
the protection of my flanks is an anxious matter. On both these 
lines I have achieved great tactical successes, yet they have not 
brought realisation of my object. What remains?’ Watch 
the pen point travelling over the Northern sections!! He has 
found the solution ; he is going to attempt the conquest not alone 
of the French armies but of Nature! If he can overcome the 
latter he will surely vanquish the foe. Yes! he is about to pin 
his faith to a most audacious plan, based upon conquering topo- 
graphical difficulties in order to defeat his human adversary. 
So he turns from his maps to write his letter to Marshal Beresford 
dated April 14, 1813, and there you can see his conclusion. His 
whole plan, daring and marked by the highest strategy, stands 
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revealed. He will move north a force of all arms and, swinging 
eastwards, outmanceuvre his opponent Joseph of Spain, turn 
that commander’s right on the Douro and simply force him to 
continual retreat by dominant and persistent strategy. 

In all military history there are few better examples of the 
triumph of strategy, based upon conditions apparently so impossible 
as to be unworthy of the consideration of an adversary. 

I have met many Continental soldiers who admit without 
reserve that Wellington was a great tactician; I have met few 
who will recognise him as a great strategist. But I have never 
found any who deny him the latter title when the story of this 
great flank movement from the Portuguese frontier to the Pyrenees 
has been laid before them chapter and verse. 

So it is owing to this poring over maps that this vast host is 
streaming into the valley past me! Yes! and any man among 
them will tell you the story in a momentary halt if your ear is 
tuned to catch spirit voices a century old. Listen! ‘ He told us 
off in two great forces, sir; forty-five thousand of us, cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry, went through the Tras os Montes; steep 
as warehouse stairs; we swept round like the blade of a sickle, 
our point always well round the rear of the enemy’s right, five 
cavalry brigades, six infantry divisions, guns and pontoons, through 
a country no man would think it possible to pass. And I would 
not have thought it possible had I not seen it done, sir. And 
he kept some 30,000 under his own hand and brought them up 
against Joseph on the Douro as if he were trying to push him back 
with a sickle handle. The manceuvre seemed so clumsy, it deceived 
the Frenchman; it was what we call a feint, sir. And then he 
gradually brought the sickle handle northwards over the Douro, 
united it with our sickle blade, and with his master hand started 
to reap. As the French saw the sickle and realised all that it 
meant they retired. Three or four times they stood behind rivers : 
each time his hand tightened on the sickle handle, one sweep and 
again they were off. At the last, after we left Burgos—horse, foot 
and artillery—we moved to our left up the Santander road. We 
crossed the upper waters of the Ebro at San Martin del Rojo and 
Puente Arenas. We found the banks and defiles uncontested 
although they are naturally very strong, the road along the river 
being cut through the rock in many places where a thousand men 
might have stopped us, and here we are. And may Scotland give 
us more such men as Sir Thomas Graham is my prayer, sir. Round 
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about seventy and a lion at that, for he brought us along through 
the Tras os Montes as only a Scotsman could. It was but a high- 
land tramp for him, sir.’ 

The story has been truly told you. Turn the right, and turn the 
right again was the dominant note, and thus, after all these years, 
the dream of British policy is in process of realisation, and the 
expulsion of the French from the Kingdom of Spain is on the verge 
of accomplishment. 

The presence of two Spanish officers, who now joined me, 
brought my mind back from the imaginative reconstruction of 
history, to a detailed consideration of the field and the dispositions 
made by the French and British commanders. 

We noted the ground where Lowry Cole, with the ‘ ever gallant 
Fourth Division ’ (to quote a despatch) shepherded the rear guard 
of Joseph’s forces into the basin of Vittoria. Then climbing the 
hill above Morillas and gaining the ground whence (Fraser in his 
Peninsular letters tells us) Wellington and his staff on the morn of 
battle viewed the field, we noted first the French disposition, then 
our own. 

Before us, looking eastward, lay the valley of Vittoria, stretching 
away towards Salvatierra, some sixteen miles in extreme length 
and some eight miles wide, with Vittoria more or less in the centre, 
contrary to what I had read and to Napier’s map, a copy of which 
I had with me. Checking these observations by the Spanish maps 
of which I had two, I found them substantially correct. I have 
since observed by a study of many English maps upon the subject 
how much Napier misled subsequent students and writers. One 
of his errors is sufficiently amusing. Right in the middle of the 
field of battle he shows a village which he names Hermandad, the real 
name of which is Lermanda. The Spanish theory is, that whoever 
prepared the map in Napier’s volume probably pointed indefinitely 
towards the cluster of hamlets in which Lermanda lies, and asked 
the Spanish guide ‘ Qué es eso ? ’ (What is that ?) receiving the reply, 
‘Estan en Hermandad ’ (They are in brotherhood), an allusion to 
the old-world socialism, in accordance with which these little 
Basque hamlets voluntarily group themselves in a common fraternity 
for such objects as care for the sick, supervision of watercourses, 
and so on. 

In any English works I have seen, Hermandad appears as the 
name of the hamlet, and the error is perpetuated. The Spanish 
officers enjoyed a hearty laugh over Napier’s map, and we abandoned 
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its use, checking off the ground on the Spanish maps. These 
admirably portray the famous valley, which at the western entry, 
near Nanclares, is some 1700 feet above sea-level, gradually rising 
at the Salvatierra, or eastern end, to 1950 feet at Allegria, the 
town of Vittoria lying midway between the two. 

The view is singularly beautiful. Hills cluster round watch- 
fully as if Nature wishes to guard these quiet villagers from the 
vulgar intrusion of the outer world. On the west the Sierras of 
Badaya and Arrato, rising to a height of some 1800 feet above the 
field of battle, form a miniature mountain range closely resembling 
in formation the Glen Imaal hills of County Wicklow. The eastern 
slopes, as they fall towards the valley, are clothed in every shade of 
green, the dark tint of the prickly ilex forming a rich background to 
the more delicate shades of beech and chestnut. Here and there 
the wild juniper, the broom, and the gorse flourish joyously on the 
poorer soils which their more luxurious brethren despise, light 
sandy strips brighten the foreground, while rocks, greyed by ages 
of exposure, give splashes of motionless yet dignified monotone to 
the general scheme of colour. 

So it is on the south, except that here, where the Montes de 
Vittoria stretch away to the Alto del Alve, the grey of the rock is 
more marked and the verdure of tree and shrub more sparse and 
scattered. 

To the north the lesser heights of Durana, covered with thick 
undergrowth, fully vindicate the choice of hare and partridge in 
making it their home. In the eastern distance the Pyrenees tower 
aloft, pushing rugged and jumbled peaks directly upwards towards 
the sky, with a fearless disregard of Heaven’s clouds and an utter 
neglect of symmetrical art. 

The valley itself is curiously peaceful and old-world in character. 
The Zadorra winds along its northern and western borders, dreamily 
wandering between low flat banks lined with willow and bulrush, 
until it finds its peaceful passage to the Ebro narrowed by a steep- 
sided rocky defile opposite Villodas; then, rousing itself and 
angrily protesting, it passes on its journey. Across the valley, 
from the Zadorra on the north to the lower foothills of the Montes 
de Vittoria on the south, Englishman’s Hill stands boldly out, a 
long hog-back formation with lesser ridges running parallel eastward 
of it, irregularly furrowing the face of anxious Nature just as mental 
strain traces tortuously parallel lines on the forehead of man. 
Forward and west of the northern spur of Englishman’s Hill 
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stands Tres Puentes, an isolated natural bastion dropping perpen- 
dicularly on one face into the Zadorra, an impudent little inland 
imitation of Gibraltar—the three bridges whence it derives its name 
clustering round its base. From the two Gamarras, north of 
Vittoria, to Nanclares at the western entrance of the valley, the 
winding river is crossed by seven stout bridges in all, one of which 
runs to seven arches. In the eastern background the spires of 
Vittoria rise with a minaret-like appearance that make the town 
look semi-Moorish in the evening haze, while dotted here and there, 
on hill-slope and valley, are small Basque hamlets in each of which 
the church is a conspicuous feature. 

No one can appreciate properly what the British soldier 
achieved on that midsummer’s day, a century ago, unless he realises 
the peculiar topographical difficulties of the area. 

Wellington with his seventy thousand odd men lay along the 
river Bayas, deployed over a front of some seven miles and separated 
from his adversary’s position by the high hills which I have men- 
tioned. Such was the sweep of these hills that on the British 
right a gap of some four miles separated the two armies, an interval 
which increased to six miles at the centre, further widening to full 
eight miles at the British left. 

The French forces, which consisted of eight divisions, and 
according to the latest researches amounted to some sixty thousand 
men, were massed in the valley, occupying a series of positions 
astride the Royal Road from Madrid to Bayonne, the security of 
which great artery was vital to them ; for it was their main line 
of communication. Behind them lay Vittoria which had for long 
been their great frontier depot, and which now was literally packed 
with stores and impedimenta, and with the plunder of the Peninsula, 

Five principal roads meet at Vittoria, radiating evenly like 
star-points, viz. the Madrid, Bilbao, Bayonne, Salvatierra, and 
Logrono roads, and four of them in one way or another served 
Joseph’s somewhat nebulous strategic ideas. 

From Bilbao in the north he hoped that Foy with one division 
would come to his assistance, from Logrono south of him he trusted 
that Clausel would push up with his four divisions, while in the 
event of being forced to retire, which by his dispositions he clearly 
anticipated, he hoped to save his immense park of baggage and 
treasure of every kind by the Bayonne and Salvatierra roads, the 
latter leading to the fortress of Pampeluna, whence two good roads 
bifurcated to France over the Pyrenees; one via the Puerto de 
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Velate, the other via Roncesvaux. He had despatched Maucune 
to Irun some days before with one division and a heavily laden 
convoy. 

It was of vital importance to him so to arrange his forces as to 
be able to hold on until succour should arrive from Foy or Clausel 
or both. 

His method of doing so drew from his great brother the criticism 
that his ideas belonged to the days of antiquity. 

From flank to flank he occupied a series of positions covering a 
tortuous frontage of some six miles, and disposed in a somewhat 
irregular echelon, the left forward. As we stood on the hill we could 
read the general disposition like a book. 

His first main position lay directly along Englishman’s Hill, his 
left or southern flank resting on the Montes de Vittoria, his right or 
northern upon the Zadorra. Forward of the left of this position a 
strong detached force guarded the western entry to the valley, while 
another force occupied the heights running at right angles to the 
left, in order to prevent that flank being turned. In rear of his 
left a strong reserve was posted. Forward of the right another 
strong detached force occupied Tres Puentes Hill, guns being placed 
in position. 

By these dispositions he covered with his artillery four of the 
bridges, some of which had been roughly fortified but none of which 
had been destroyed. 

Along the river, in rear of the right of this first line and at an 
oblique angle thereto, troops were posted to dispute passage of the 
fords, supported by reserves hidden in some thick woods and by 
cavalry, these latter evidently intended for counterstroke. 

In continuation of this oblique line defending the river came a 
strong force of all arms, resting on the heights covering the Bilbao 
and Bayonne roads, occupying formidable field-works, the right 
thrown forward, by heavy masses of reserves in rear. 

A curious snake-like sort of arrangement in which the first line 
ran from south to north, the troops picketing the river continuing 
the line in a north-easterly direction, the line on their right again 
turning north. Weak spots were numerous, the most notable 
being that the position was too extended ; the lines of retreat lay at 
the extreme flank; the dispositions for holding the heights domi- 
nating the left of the first line were feeble to a degree ; there was a 
want of adequate reserve to sustain the right of that line; the 
strength of the troops picketing the river was insufficient for the 
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task ; and the distance separating the troops occupying the field- 
works covering the Bayonne and Bilbao roads from the large 
reserves assigned to them was too great. 

The Spanish officers were able to indicate to me the general 
plan of defence ; for in the Spanish head-quarter offices at Vittoria 
is a fine sandstone field-plan, in relief, of the battle; while the work 
of the Spanish military historian Artechi is a store-house of in- 
formation, and was at our disposal on the ground. Clearly the 
underlying idea was to hold on, if possible, till relief came from 
Foy or Clausel ; and, failing that, to fall back successively upon 
the two lesser ridges crossing the field of battle, effect union with 
the force covering the Bayonne road and retire over the 
Pyrenees. 

On June 20 Wellington made a close reconnaissance of the 
position; he was fully aware of the change in the balance of 
strength which would arise from the arrival of Foy or Clausel, and 
recognised at once that speed was essential to him if he would 
inflict a crushing defeat upon Joseph. 

He resolved to avail himself to the utmost of his adversary’s 
errors, and instead of making a frontal attack upon the first position 
(as Marshal Jourdain is said to have expected) he decided to rely 
upon the hard condition of his troops, the experienced co-operation 
of his commanders, and his own exact calculation of time and 
movement. 

‘ Flanks, not front!’ was his decision. Here came the strain, 
Midsummer’s day, a miniature range between him and his foe, and 
_ to go for the flanks meant a heavy climb for the centre corps, and 

a long rough tramp for his left. It is necessary to scramble up 
those hills to realise what the British soldier did that day. To us, 
accustomed to loose serge, it seems almost incredible that men 
heavily shakoed, stocked, belted and knapsacked could scramble, 
climb, march and fight as the Britisher did on June 21, 1813. 

‘ Flanks, not front ’ asked big things of him and he rose to the 
occasion. 

Hill, the squire of Hawkstone, was detailed to cross the Zadorra, 
climb the western end of the Montes de Vittoria and turn the French 
left ; three divisions being at his disposal, one British, one Portu- 
guese, and one Spanish ; traversing four miles to gain the foot of 
the hills, Wellington on Hill’s left, and on the other bank of the 
Zadorra, crossing the rough ground at the lower spurs of the Sierra 
de Badaya had under his hand Lowry Cole’s Fourth Division, 
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Alten’s Light Division, the bulk of the cavalry and the reserve 
artillery. Picton with the famous Third Division and Dalhousie 
with the Seventh Division had the roughest climbing of the day, 
and more ground to cover than the corps on their right, before 
they could come into action, Graham with the First and Fifth 
Divisions had to make a long detour of some ten miles, swing right 
round the northern spurs of the Sierra de Arrato and attack the 
field works covering the Bilbao and Bayonne roads. 

The success of the plan of attack depended upon close touch 
being kept, on cohesion of effort, synchronisation of movement 
and faultless lateral communication, the entire manceuvre pivoting 
on the right, conditions which in their combination, as all of us who 
have handled troops know, are most difficult to observe even in 
peace manceuvres. 

Hill’s attack on the extreme French left, and Graham’s on their 
extreme right were to make themselves felt at the same moment, 
the calculation being that each in its turn would weaken the enemy’s 
centre ; Graham’s by reason of its holding the defenders to their 
ground in order to secure their line of retreat and forcing them to 
call into their assistance the troops detailed to picket the river, 
Hill’s because, in order to prevent the extreme left being turned 
by an attack enfilading his first line from the dominating heights, 
Joseph would be forced to weaken his centre to repulse the Shrop- 
shire squire. When this double flank pressure made itself felt the 
four divisions under Alten, Lowry Cole, Picton, and Dalhousie were 
to drive in full force at the centre and pierce it. 

Fitchett in chap. xxvit. of his fascinating volume ‘The War 
in the Peninsula,’ collating the various accounts to which he has 
had access, has given a graphic account of the development of this 
centre attack, of the capture of Tres Puentes Hill, and the piercing 
of the centre, and no narrative that 1 have seen (I read it on the 
field) gives a better summary of the fierce rush that swept up against 
Englishman’s Hill and drove its defenders headlong from the 
crest. 

It began to develop as a direct result of the determined effort 
by means of which Hill captured the heights which he was directed 
to assault, and once started it swept onwards like a wild hurricane, 
carrying -all before it. 

Hill and Graham both came into action at ten a.m.; by three 
o’clock Graham had captured the works covering the Bayonne 

road which he was assaulting and was in position to cut the line of 
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retreat, and at the same time Joseph was falling back in haste from 
the positions astrigle the main valley. Wellington despatched a 
message to Graham to hold his hand in order to give the centre time 
to push on, and thé pressure thus applied drove Joseph's whole force 
in one confused mass into Vittoria by about five p.m. Graham, 
ordered to resume, sent Longa to cut retreat via the Bayonne road, 
drove his adversaries in confusion on to the flank of their panic- 
stricken brethren, and in combination with Wellington forced the 
fleeing host on to the marsh-bordered Salvatierra road. Histories 
innumerable tell of the losses, of the 152 guns which fell into our 
hands, of the treasure-chests, Joseph’s toilette impedimenta, and 
Marshal Jourdain’s baton, the latter I believed captured by the 
87th Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Few writers, however, trouble themselves to record how Welling- 
ton, rescuing all property that he found it possible to save from 
looting, collected a large quantity of stolen paintings found amongst 
the French baggage, and, informing the Spanish authorities of his 
pleasure at having been able to recover them, requested directions 
as to whom he was to hand them over to, receiving in reply a 
courteous request that he would retain them as a slight mark of 
Spanish appreciation of his splendid services. They are to be 
seen to-day in Apsley House and bear a special mark of 
identification. 

One feature of Wellington’s dispositions at Vittoria deserves: 
special notice, because it gives the lie direct to the old tradition 
that he placed no reliance on Spanish courage. 

Prejudiced by his experience of the Spaniards in the earlier 
days of the Peninsular War, Napier lost few opportunities of be- 
littling their courage, and from his criticisms the popular super- 
stition has arisen that ‘ valeroso ejercito ’ (heroic army) is a phrase 
which is not merited, fond as Spaniards are of using it in reference 
to those days. 

If all that Napier says be taken ‘ au pied de la lettre ’ it is hard 
to understand why Wellington, whose success at Vittoria depended 
entirely upon his flank attacks achieving their purpose, should have 
detailed Morillo to Hill in his attack on the southern heights and 
Longa to Graham in his upon the line of retreat. 

Certainly his dispositions justified his choice. There is no 
gainsaying the desperate courage shown by Morillo personally or 
by his men in their fierce attack up the rocky slope above Subijana ; 
granted they were hurled back by a French bayonet charge, still 
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they are not the only troops who have yielded to the bayonet, when 
at a disadvantage as regards ground. 

And again on the other flank Longa served Graham well in the 
fierce fighting which fell to his lot, particularly at the critical moment 
when the line of retreat was cut. 

My study of the field did not confine itself to a mere technical 
examination of ground, for my Spanish military friends had made 
out a little itinerary designed to enable me to visit places parti- 
cularly connected with interesting events. 

The spot where Cadogan fell leading on the 71st in support of 
Morillo was pointed out to me; we stood where Joseph stood at 
the critical moment when his centre was giving way, and tried to 
realise his feelings; we traced the ground where Barnard’s rifle- 
men and the 15th Hussars came creeping round Tres Puentes Hill ; 
we identified Picton’s line of advance and almost heard that 
swarthy Welshman giving way to his favourite invective, or, standing 
above Abechuco, we picked up Graham’s tracks and realised the 
desperate courage with which his troops hurled themselves again 
and again upon those strong positions. 

And in the few days spent on the various parts of the field 
we discussed old problems, and new ones. ‘ Why did Wellington 
say in his despatch that he did not use his cavalry at Vittoria 
because the ground was unsuited to cavalry ?’ asked a Captain of 
the 24th Chasseurs, who was one of the party one day. ‘ Why, we,’ 
he added, ‘ use it for our spring cavalry drills.’ I told him that in 
comparison with the French, Wellington’s supply of cavalry was so 
limited that he dared not hazard it in shock tactics, and used it 
mainly as a strategic arm, but avoided saying so. 

On another occasion a group of us took up position at Abechuco, 
on the site of the old field-works covering Graham’s advance down 
the Bilbao road. We came to the conclusion that the French 
commander had had his reserves posted too far to the rear, and 
discussed the problem as to the possible redemption of such an error 
nowadays by the employment of ‘rapid fire.’ Along the crest 
200 rifles might have been placed in position. A gentle glacis 
afforded a magnificent field of fire and a depression in rear and 
secluded dip provided an excellent means of bringing up 
ammunition. 

‘How many rounds a minute can your British soldiers fire ? ’ 
asked an Engineer officer. ‘Twelve to fifteen,’ was my reply, 
‘ and taking such a position as this I think I may safely say that 
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we should maintain a fair average of 1800 to 2000 rounds a minute 
from the entire front, if it were occupied by seasoned, well-trained 
men.’ 

‘That is where you excel,’ he replied, ‘ because you have the 
true “ fire temperament,” ’ coining a phrase which I have frequently 
used since, and subsequently reported to the Commandant at 
Hythe. Then he explained, ‘ A southern European temperament is 
too excitable ; after the sixth round the muzzle is in the air. With 
a northern European the temperament is the reverse—too cold, 
they want someone giving words of command. You strike the 
happy mean, your blood is not too hot nor your brain too slow, 
you have the fire temperament, that’s why you were victorious 
in the Peninsular War.’ Then after a pause,‘ Your fire temperament 
won Vittoria, and shattered Napoleon’s power in the south just 
at the critical moment, when the allies of northern Europe were 
hurling him back upon Paris.’ ‘ It was in fact your “ fire tempera- 
ment ” that wrecked Napoleon.’ 

‘ I suppose the anniversary of Vittoria is a great day in England,’ 
said another. ‘I fear not,’ I replied, and pointed out to him that, 
unfortunately, a long record of progress and Imperial expansion 
had focussed the thoughts of our people rather upon the privileges 
we possessed, than upon trials and examples which the possession 
of these privileges implied. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ but no nation realises the true value of privilege 
unless it grasps the fact that privilege and responsibility are con- 
current. If it fails to grip that truth it will suffer.’ 

‘What makes you say that ?’ I asked. The reply was laconic. 
‘TI served in the Cuban War against America; there we wallowed 
in privilege and forgot responsibility ; we bred revolution as a 
consequence, and lost the island.’ 

It can be readily understood that 1 was in no hurry to part 
from companions such as these, men who helped to make modern 
history and were saturated with that of the Napoleonic era, so I 
readily acceded to the request to stay another day and see some- 
thing of local life. As we parted the evening looked threatening, 
but I had already learned to pin my faith to the morning watchman’s 
estimate of the weather, as he went round the town singing out 
his opinion. 

The Basque peasant has a dislike of rain and a fondness for an 
imposing umbrella. He relies upon the watchman’s verdict, and 
if that worthy calls out at five a.m. ‘Serenos, serenos’ the 
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umbrella is left at home, if that assurance is not forthcoming then 
the gamp accompanies its master. 

Generally speaking, owing to the fine weather prevalent at 
Vittoria, the watchman calls out ‘Serenos, serenos ’ day after day, 
so much so that the local nickname for that functionary is ‘ Serenos.’ 
To an English ear it is confusing in the waking hours to hear this 
Spanish cry followed immediately by the familiar bark of the fox- 
terrier, of which there are many in the streets, Local tradition has 
it that they are descended from some of the breed who sought 
refuge in the town in 1813 when their masters passed from the field 
of battle to eternity. 

In the principal square of the city, the Plaza del Virgen Blanca, 
their number gives one the impression of being in an English county 
town. This Plaza is a beautiful rectangle, the principal feature of 
which is a large statue of the Holy Mother, the White Virgin, the 
patron saint of Vittoria, round whom burns an aurevle of electric 
lamps. 

Local legend declares that Christianity first came to these Basque 
peoples from the south of Spain, the Madonna being represented 
as swarthy in hue. She did not appeal to these blue-eyed, fair- 
haired people, whose devotion in consequence always harboured 
a doubt. Then one day a party of missionaries came over the snow- 
clad Pyrenees bringing with them another Madonna and Child 
flaxen-haired and turquoise-eyed. Ah! here was the true Virgin 
and Holy Child, and christened ‘Our Lady of the Snows,’ she 
became the patron saint of Vittoria. And later when science 
taught that melting snow, as it rushes down the mountain side, is 
the motive power of hydro-electric installation a cable was run to 
the statue, and so ‘ Our Lady of the Snows’ has her brilliant aureole 
of many candle-power. 

Few families in Vittoria are without their ‘ Nieves’ (snow), a 
daughter named after ‘Our Lady of the Snows’ and a centre of 
pure innocence sweetening the whole domestic circle. 

Legends such as these serve only to bring into prominence the 
cruel side of history when one is engaged in a study of War. Yet 
there are times when a true perception of Destiny and a right con- 
ception of Duty force self-respecting peoples to undertake sacrifices 
such as the enormous ones which we incurred in those Peninsular 
days, and I heartily endorse the final remark of one of my Spanish 
friends as we parted at Vittoria station. ‘Tell your countrymen,’ 
he said, ‘ of all that we have been able to show you, tell them to 
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remember Vittoria, for there England won for Spain the foundation 
of her freedom, and saved Europe and your islands.’ 
‘Am I not encouraging an admiration of war by so doing ?’ 


I said. 
‘No,’ he replied, ‘for no man understands the blessings of 


freedom unless he realises all that it has cost to win them.’ 


Notz.—The battle honour of ‘ VITTORIA’ is carried by eight Cavalry Regiments ; 
it is comprised in the laconic ‘UBIQUE’ of the Royal Artillery, and the dignified 
‘QUO FAS ET GLORIA DUCUNT’ of the Royal Engineers ; it is borne by the 
linked battalions of thirty-six Infantry Regiments ; and it is commemorated by the 
comprehensive ‘ PENINSULA’ of the various corps of the Household Brigade and 
of the Line. 

There are also Regiments of the German Army, lineal military descendants of 
German battalions that fought in the British service at VITTORIA, who honour the 
memory of the battle by wearing the word ‘ PENINSULA’ embroidered on the tunic 


sleeve. 
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Wuar is the motive which induces a large number of people to give 
indiscriminately to all who ask them for money in the streets ? 
Many do it with a lingering suspicion that the recipients are not all 
honest beggars, and would tell you that it is difficult to find a really 
honest beggar, but they do it all the same, with a far-off hope that 
possibly the particular one they are relieving is a genuine case of 
distress. 

A man accosts you in the street, and tells you he is hungry and 
has wife and children dependent upon him; he is out at elbows, 
the street is cold and damp, a vision rises in the mind of a warm 
fire and dinner waiting at home, and out comes the coin. If not 
pure pity, the motive is probably the same which induces people 
to give unnecessary tips, to cut down their domestic service for the 
glory of a motor-car, and to live generally beyond their income ; 
it is the desire to seem opulent, or the fear to appear mean. They 
dare not risk the bad opinion of the bystander, or even the mendi- 
cant himself. Besides there are so few opportunities of alms-giving 
in the sight of men. A modern Croesus cannot ride down Piccadilly 
on a white charger scattering largesses to the poor ; the police would 
arrest him for causing an obstruction, so he has modestly to head a 
subscription list, write a few figures, which his fellow-men may or 
may not see, and the barrier of an organisation is raised between 
him and the recipients of his money. Our mercy is all done for 
us by a huge system of collective pity. We live in such haste that 
there is no time to seek out some poor man, find out whether he is 
deserving or not—which is really the important thing—and then 
relieve his distress. Societies of all kinds hammer at our doors, and 
all we have to do is to sign a cheque, or banker’s order, and hope 
that some one or other has been helped. 

We are suffering from too much collectivism. The young lions 
of Socialism talk gravely of abolishing all private charity, and of 
throwing such obligations on to the broad shoulders of the State. 
Voluntary aid to the old is now indirectly discouraged by a Govern- 
ment which taxes the thrifty worker in order that John Smith, 
ex-bricklayer, consistent shirker, wastrel, or cab-runner may have 
a pension in his old age. Merit seems to be a secondary considera- 
tion provided the principle is established. 
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But the Socialists have left us the streets, and particularly the 
Brompton Road. There the individual may mete out his pity to 
his brother on the kerbstone. At least there is one field left where 
one may select a mendicant at random and do him charity. 

But the other side of the question is not so consolatory. It 
is probably true to say that not one in ten of these woebegone 
creatures is a deserving object of charity. The best that can be 
said of them is that they do no harm, and that they afford a vast 
deal of amusement to those who observe their plan of operations. 

For instance, a certain Bartimeus was wont to take his seat at 
the end of Brompton Square, with a well-fed dog at his side sitting 
on a mat, provided by his master, to protect his hinder-quarters 
from the cold stone. The dog held a tin money-box attached to his 
collar. The man simply sat, and the money rolled in. A curious 
resident on the opposite side of the road took lengthy observations, 
and then drew up a calculation based on the assumption that one 
penny was given every time a contribution was made, though 
frequently silver, and sometimes a shilling was seen to descend into 
the tin, and taking into consideration the average number of absences 
in a given time due to inclement weather, the probable income 
amounted to about £200 a year! The estimate may not be very 

exact, but it is nearer the truth than the ordinary passer-by thinks, 
or the stream of coin would not be so copious. As he is no longer 
at the receipt of custom, the inference is that he has retired to live 
in the country on the proceeds. 

The blind possess a peculiar advantage over the deaf in eliciting 
sympathy from strangers, and perhaps that is why they are of an 
unusually calm and happy disposition. The deaf man cannot 
flaunt his infirmity in the face of the public unless someone speaks 
tohim. An inscription on his breast ‘ I am deaf’ somehow does not 
strike home, for he does not look helpless, and he cannot hold 
out the moving spectacle of the dog and string, or the appearance 
of closed or sightless eyes. The deaf man is the butt of a hundred 
stories, and the proverbial comparison with a post carries with it 
the imputation of stockishness and stupidity. But it is impossible 
to laugh at a blind man, he carries his head high with a trustful 
dignity that disarms ridicule. He rarely laughs out loud or is 
boisterous, and this leads to the supposition that laughter, like 
smoking, is a matter in which the eye must have a part. You may 
search fiction in vain for a blind character who is ridiculous, and, 
unless you except the awesome villainy of Stevenson’s John Pew 
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and his literary progeny, he is never a bad man. A situation, 
however, may sometimes make even a blind man ridiculous. I 
once on a Saturday night saw a saintly, ascetic-looking man, with 
lank hair descending about his peaky shoulders, being conducted 
home by his dog. He had spent a jovial evening, his gait was 
serpentine, and the string which attached him to his dog was too 
long for convenience. The dog chose one side of a lamp-post, and 
he the other, which caused a check. Then language broke forth 
from the man which was neither saintly nor ascetic, as he endea- 
voured to hit the dog with his stick. The dog, fearful for his skin 
and yet appreciating his advantage, dodged each blow, and protested 
with derisive barks, leading his master in circles till the two revolved 
round and round the lamp-post like planetary moons, to the great 
entanglement of the string. There was Homeric laughter in that 
bark. The street was convulsed, and even the stolid policeman 
flung his dignity aside, and held his sides with inextinguishable 
merriment, and only partially recovered his official gravity on 
considering the problem of a rescue. A blind drunken man wildly 
aiming blows at nothing with a heavy ferruled stick is not so easy 
to tackle. At last the thing was accomplished, and the beggar 
disarmed of his stick in case he should do a mischief to his dog, and 
after much soothing of a ruffled temper, a bystander offered to take 
him home. 

There is a plaintive-looking man whose usual ‘ pitch ’ is on the 
pavement in a conspicuous place. The tray from which he sells 
studs, laces and like commodities, his dog, and mat occupy a con- 
siderable portion of the pavement, and he wears a shade to protect 
his dark eyes which have the dull and filmy look of the blind. It 
was the morning after that historic night when the news of the 
relief of Mafeking had galvanised London into a dancing frenzy, 
when conversation became general on the tops of omnibuses, and 
when the most reserved opened out to strangers. The streets were 
ringing with the shouts of newsboys selling papers, when our friend 
was seen suddenly to spring up, seize a paper from a boy, and 
greedily examine its contents. The print was very bad on that 
morning, and one is driven to the conclusion that there are none so 
blind as those who see occasionally. I was sorely tempted to chaff 
the man when next I bought a bootlace, but my better nature 
prevailed. Patriotism is too sacred. 

De Quincey, in his ‘ English Mail Coach,’ speaking of the effect of 
the news of the battle of Waterloo on the English people, says : 
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The beggar, rearing himself against the wall, forgets his lameness 
—treal or assumed—thinks not of his whining trade, but stands 
erect with bold, exulting smiles, as we pass him.’ 

His patriotism, then, is traditional. 

There was a quaint little mannikin with eyeless sockets who 
used to raise the echoes of Piccadilly with a penny whistle which 
matched his stature, for it was half the length of the ordinary 
instrument. The execution with which he discoursed his shrill 
music was extraordinary, and, if set to the accompaniment of a 
music-hall band, might have commanded a handsome competence. 
He would take up his station outside Devonshire House and pipe 
lustily by the hour. You would have heard his birdlike notes from 
afar, in spite of the roar of the traffic. But, alas! a change has 
come over the spirit of his fortune, for his pipe is now silent and he 
plays no more. Whether an inartistic policeman has forbidden his 
music, or whether something has broken for ever those four or five 
inches of tin, who shall say ? He is now to be seen silently soliciting 
alms, cheerful as ever, but songless. A tragedy lies somewhere 
about the loss of that unique penny whistle. 

As a rule there is nothing aggressive about these blind men : 
they stand, either in a retired spot against the wall, or on the 
kerbstone, speechless; they do not follow you with an insistent 
whine, or pluck your sleeve. One exception, however, must be 
noted. A fat, well-fed man with sleek hair used to sit against a 
shop corner not far from the top of Sloane Street, and grind a little 
hand organ. It came about that, during some alterations in the place, 
a temporary wooden sidewalk was erected scarcely six feet wide, 
for the accommodation of the public. Our fat friend saw his oppor- 
tunity. He took up his station in the narrow way, occupying half 
the gangway. You could barely pass him without treading on his 
feet. People tumbled over him and kicked him by mistake, and 
for very shame had to solace him, his blind face looked so innocent. 
A friend of mine, indignant at such blatant obstruction, complained 
to a constable, and the answer was, ‘ Oh, we never interfere with him, 
he has been there for years.’ My friend pointed out that ‘ there ’ 
was a different place altogether. At last the bold blind beggar 
became such a public nuisance, thrusting his feet forward to be 
trodden on, that others complained, and the police had to relegate 
him to his old and less assertive position by the shop. 

Everyone is familiar with the man who has lost his money, and 
wants a third-class ticket with which to get home ; the tale is thrice 
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told, and deceives none save those who give the sum asked for under 
a fond hope that they may have come across a genuine case ; but 
for cool impudence commend me to the jocular familiarity of the 
‘ well-dressed stranger’ who used to haunt the highways of South 
Kensington. He was a smart, military-looking man, arrayed point- 
device, with a frank, truthful gaze which looked you between the 
eyes, the embodiment of gentility without any shabbiness. His 
linen was clean, he carried an expensive walking-stick, and he used 
to spend much of his spare time in public libraries reading reviews. 
How he utilised this cheaply acquired knowledge I cannot tell, 
unless he compiled statistics or novels, but his methods for his 
immediate requirements were these. He heaved alongside of me 
one day twirling his moustache like an art critic before an undis- 
covered masterpiece. ‘ Excuse me, sir, but I’ve been a fool.’ It 
was so confidential and bland. I looked at him in astonishment, and 
said: ‘Don’t say that. You don’t look like a fool.’ He positively 
bridled. ‘ You flatter me, sir, but I really have made a fool of 
myself.’ ‘How is that?’ I asked. ‘ Well, the fact is I’ve been 
horse-racing like a silly ass, put my money on a succession of wrong 
’uns, couldn’t stop in time, and here I am. This is literally my 
last shirt.’ The garment in question was spotless, a great deal 
cleaner than my own in fact. ‘If you could just lend me half a 
sov., I should be awfully obliged. Of course I’ll give you my name 
and address, and you shall have it back in a fortnight.’ He might 
have been asking for a light, and explaining how he left his match- 
box behind. He was rather conferring a favour on me by pointing 
out the obvious thing to do. I know it is quite incredible, but I 
refused to lend him the ten shillings. ‘ Of course,’ he retorted with a 
pitying air, ‘I am a total stranger to you, but I thought perhaps 
you might feel inclined to do me a favour. Good-day, sir.’ There 
was no anger, no whine, no sneers at my close fist, and his pity 
made me feel that I had lost an opportunity. I went home feeling 
very mean. But I had not seen the last of my friend. Some 
months later he accosted me in Piccadilly on a foggy day. ‘ Excuse 
me, sir,... ‘Oh, yes,’ I replied. ‘I know. You are the man 
who has been a fool.’ He burst forth into purple language, and 
disappeared. 

Such engaging candour was irresistible, and probably succeeded 
nearly every time, and if ten shillings rewarded each friendly chat, 
he may now be living in affluent respectability and is probably a 
churchwarden. 
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Talent should always be rewarded, but for some forms of begging 
no talent is required. For instance, when unemployment is rife, 
five or six stout fellows in their best corduroys will hire an organ, 
and stand in a row by the pavement while one grinds, and another 
shakes a money box in the face of the public. I had it once on the 
authority of an indignant *bus-driver, who knew one of them, that 
each took more in a day than he earned in a week, and I shrink from 
stating the sum for fear of being disbelieved. 

There is an old Frenchman who is constantly seen in South 
Kensington, and whose methods are extremely simple, but his 
appearance is a masterpiece. A frogged coat with a short cape 
gives him a military air, a tall hat with true Parisian flat brim 
carries a whiff of the Faubourg St. Germain, and a dandy cane 
poised in a delicate hand, which looks as though it had featly 
wielded a rapier in better days, overwhelms you with an impression 
of gentility. He is tall, and smiles sadly down on you, from St. 
Cloud as it were, as he asks you the nearest way to Croydon. 

Basingstoke would do equally well, but he prefers Croydon. 
You tell him in your worst French, and then he relates with the 
air of a ‘ Banished Lord’ how he has had his pocket picked. If 
you cannot give him money, he requests with resignation that he 
may be permitted to give you and yours lessons in French! The 
idea of this noble old aristocrat doing anything so plebeian seems 
a trifle incongruous, but you are obliged to continue the conversation 
because there is something pleasing in being seen talking to such 
a distinguished-looking person, and it is only on his acceptance, 
with a pitying air, of some lame excuse that you will be permitted 
to go on your way. 

One evening at dinner-time my door bell was rung violently, 
and I was told a man urgently wanted to see me. A vivacious 
little man, respectably dressed, and with eyes sparkling with 
enthusiasm, greeted me with fervour on the doorstep. He had 
come to thank me, that was all. On my asking him what benefit 
I had done him, he rapidly poured forth his story. Some years 
ago he had been knocked down by a butcher’s cart just opposite 
Gloucester Road Station, and I, fortunately passing at the moment, 
had picked him up, hailed a passing cab, and driven him off to the 
Hospital. He was now cured, though I could see by his 
demonstration one leg was shorter than the other, still he was able 
to work, and he could not leave London without laying his gratitude 
at my feet. This tickled my heartstrings with a pleasing warmth, 
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for it was the kind of thing which, of course, I should have done, 
but, unfortunately, having no recollection of the affair, or of his 
face, I denied the soft impeachment. Then came further details 
too numerous to be mentioned here, little shadings, middle distances, 
all put in with the sincerity of an artist, till the more he added, the 
more I liked the picture. It was so true to nature, and so circum- 
stantial, that I was almost persuaded that I really had been a good 
Samaritan. His thanks were received with the vicarious grace 
which should have belonged to another, and I was about to dismiss 
him with my benediction when the true cause of his quest came 
out. He had just obtained a situation in Bristol worth 25s. a 
week, and he congratulated himself on his good fortune in such 
hard times, and after his accident too! I mingled my gratulations 
with his in a friendly tone when he just let fall, by the way as it 
were, that his resources were at a low ebb, and he modestly craved 
the loan of a third-class fare to the said western port. His gratitude 
was a ‘lively sense of favours to come.’ I will not reveal whether 
I gave him the money or not. There are many ways of lowering 
oneself in the eyes of one’s fellows, and one is by confession. A 
beggar always places you in a dilemma. You must either be 
stony-hearted or a fool, and neither appellation is particularly 
complimentary. The well-worn confidence trick which requires 
an accomplice pales before the art, the judgment of character, and 
the dramatic talent displayed by the street beggar. He feels his 
story for the moment, and his tears flow with the same sympathy 
as the actor’s. He is as fascinating and as traditionally old as 
Punch and Judy, only he is nearer to life itself. When he accosts 
you in the street you feel that, but for the grace of God and an 
unaccountable thing called fortune, you might be making out a 
similar case. If we pay, we are rewarding an artist, if we deny 
him, let us at least appreciate his talent. 
GILBERT COLERIDGE. 
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Upon a shady bench in the Bois de Boulogne, well in view of a 
driveway where smart carriages with liveried attendants went 
swiftly past, sat an old lady, alone. Her stately head with its 
bold profile was bent, as if in thought ; her grey side curls drooped ; 
her mitt-clad hands were clasped in her lap. Despite her venerable 
air, and her irreproachable attire of black silk, there was a dash of 
wildness in her look ; her very quietness was full of the energy of 
arrested motion, and wore an air of expectancy, as if life’s adventure 
were only just begun. As a maple leaf, sere and yellow, floated 
to her shoulder and rested symbolically there, she thrust it 
impatiently aside. 

“Get you away!’ she said, shaking her fist in the face of the 
fading wood with a grim smile. ‘I'll think about dyin’ when I 
get ready, and not before.’ 

The brilliant old eyes, as they were lifted to the pageant before 
her, full of the gay colours and the odd outlines of the autumn 
styles, now sparkled with zest in watching, now searched beyond, 
scanning avenue and bypath, as if looking for a way of escape, 
and yet Mrs. Faunce had nothing to escape from, except her own 
charitable deeds. She had striven to do good and had done it ; 
the misery of the successful philanthropist was hers. Never did 
_ the albatross hang with such heavy weight about the neck of the 
Ancient Mariner as did the ‘Orphanage of the Open Door’ about that 
of Mrs. Faunce. By tireless efforts, by emptying her ample pockets 
so completely that she had at moments almost lacked the necessaries 
of life, by wheedling tourists of all nations, and by even entering 
again (for purposes of begging) the great social world upon which 
she had long since turned her back for the free life of the wanderer, 
she had succeeded in establishing a home where twenty orphan 
children were cared for. 

“Merciful powers!’ ejaculated Mrs. Faunce. ‘It seems good 
to be sittin’ here with none of ’em on me lap.’ 

There was ‘iot, in the whole city of Paris, any trustworthy 
person whom Mrs. Faunce wished to see installed as matron, and 
the weeks dragged slowly while she filled that arduous post in person. 
Cook and maids were satisfactory, but keeper of those little souls 
there was none, save herself, and she was going wild under the 
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burden, though she loved them every one. They took her to task 
for the problems of the universe, her, who pleaded not guilty of 
the creation of the world and a knowledge of the purposes behind 
it. Little German Enchen had insisted that God did not make 
her. Madame had done it out of the dust of the earth, and her 
infant faith had been shaken when Madame repudiated the charge. 
Jeannot had fought Petit Pierre for insisting that God was not a 
lady, for Jeannot held in all reverence that God wore side curls. 
They said their prayers at her knee—that was wel! enough—lisping 
in unison, 


‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.’ 
She had taught them Herrick’s pretty grace : 


‘Here a little child I stand, 
Heaving up my either hand ; 
Cold as paddocks though they be, 
Here I lift them up to Thee’ ; 


and it was a fine sight to see them standing by their chairs at the 
long white table and repeating this in concert. But the questions 
that they asked! If God was good, as she had assured them— 
the indomitable old face under the steady shadows of the withered 
leaves quivered—why had little English Mary’s mother died when 
her father was sick, and there was nobody to take care of either of 
them? Why, asked Petit Pierre, whose vagrant life with the 
organ-grinder had taught him much of the ways of man, if not of 
the ways of God, were animals caught and torn apart by steel 
traps? Once he had seen a rabbit that had pulled its leg off 
trying to get away. Cut to the core of her honest heart by ex- 
plaining what she did not know—unable to tell these youngsters 
her grounds for a dim belief that, in the great game, the apparently 
losing game, of a spark of soul versus a boundless universe of 
triumphing matter, the soul was after all on the winning side— 
the old lady threw back her head with a little shake, a motion 
that a spirited horse might make in attempting to free his head 
from the check-rein. 

‘ What they need about ’em when they’re little is a grown-up 
baby like themselves that can explain the whole thing to ’em 
from beginning to end, and believe all she says. They’re too 
sharp for me.’ 

Wanderlust tugged at her heart-strings in the sting of the 
autumn air, and she longed to be up and away. There was the Taj 
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Mahal ; she had never seen it, nor had she crossed the Himalayas. 
Ah, to fare forth again by land or sea, for she never could get over 
the feeling that the quest along the open road might some day 
lead to the great meaning of things! With equal longing she 
idly watched the faces that appeared before her and disappeared 
again, and she yearned for some new divine adventure wherein 
she might play helper to mankind ; for she was an incorrigible and 
audacious knight-errant, and no amount of failure, no amount of 
success could stay her. Had she not once helped a young Russian 
revolutionist across the border and into safety by means of changing 
clothes with her? Had she not rescued two young English lovers 
from suicide upon the Breton coast? Had she not befriended in 
the Paris streets a young girl of angelic face who turned out to 
be a pickpocket and, smiling, robbed her benefactress ? But what 
did it matter? They were part of herself, these suffering saints 
and suffering sinners. It was one of the compensations for growing 
old that the walls of self grew thinner and more thin, and all human 
laughter and human tears grew to be one’s own. 

From the vision of many passing faces, one presently detached 
itself. Ata short distance another old lady, slight, dowdily dressed, 
was moving irresolutely to and fro, a quaintly pathetic little figure, 
wearing a homely village look in all this brilliant spectacle. Not 
without satisfaction Mrs. Faunce realised that the eyes of this 
silent, drifting creature were upon her, and she sat very still as 
the stranger drew timidly near, paused in hesitation, then, with a 
fluttering, indrawn breath, settled like a frightened bird upon 
the edge of the bench. 

‘ Bongjure ?’ faltered the new-comer, as if asking a questions 

‘Good afternoon!’ responded the deep, rich voice of Mrs. 
Faunce. 

‘Oh!’ cried the other in shrill delight. ‘I knew you wa’n’t 
French ! ’ 

‘Part of me is,’ muttered the old lady, ‘though me family is 
Irish on both sides.’ The stranger's face fell ; evidently she thought 
this a damaging admission, despite the pride with which it was 
uttered, yet she sidled a little nearer on the bench. 

“Good weather for gettin’ in corn,’ she ventured. 

‘Now Ill warrant,’ said Mis. Fzunce, smiling, ‘ that you come 
from the State of Maine ?’ 

“Well, how did you ever know that?’ responded the new- 
comer joyously. ‘ You ain’t an American, are you?’ 
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‘God forbid!’ ejaculated Mrs. Faunce piously, but the other 
did not hear. 

‘Mebbe you might be acquainted with the Gloverses or the 
Westons? I was born a Glover, but I’m Weston now.’ 

Not with the Gloverses, nor with the Westons, Mrs. Faunce 
admitted, but she knew the type of woman before her, with her 
antiquated black velvet bonnet, cashmere dress, wherein the 
style of a generation ago wrestled with the present style, and 
neatly darned lisle gloves ; and she could summon in imagination 
the proper background of white houses and elm trees. The outer 
look was so familiar, including the lined and worried face under 
the vellow-grey hair, that Mrs. Faunce jumped at the utterly 
unexpected question coming from the thin, wrinkled lips. 

‘ You ain’t got any daughters, have you? You look so kind of 
care-free.’ 

The look of childish pathos in her face would have touched 
hearts harder than that of her listener, as she went on, without 
waiting for an answer. 

‘You don’t mind my settin’ here, do you? I’m kind of tired.’ 

‘ Bless your heart, I’m glad enough to have somebody of me own 
age for company,’ responded the old Irish lady heartily. 

Neither knew just how it happened, but, as the minutes slipped 
on, and the pleasant autumn sunshine warmed the yellowing grass, 
Mrs. Faunce found herself listening to the story that the other, 
unasked, faltered out, perhaps hardly knowing how much she told. 
‘ He ’ had been a maker of concrete for building purposes, he being 
her husband, John Henry Weston; and, in the later years of his 
life, had devised a formula which gave it unprecedented hardness 
and durability. This had led to establishing a branch of the 
business at Paris ; two years ago he had died. His work was carried 
on by his partner, Robert Foster, who had married her elder 
daughter, Julie; and it was to relieve the young wife’s loneliness 
that Mrs. Weston had come with her younger daughter to join 
the Paris household. 

‘We’ve been here now eighteen months,’ said the old lady, 
uncomplainingly, then added, after a significant pause: ‘ ’Tain’t 
just like havin’ your own home. There’s a lot of real pleasure in 
havin’ a home of your own.’ 

* And whiles there’s a lot in not havin’ one,’ flashed Mrs. Faunce. 

“I don’t know as I ought to say anything about it,’ the stranger 
continued apologetically, ‘ but it does seem good to have somebody 
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to talk to. I’m glad you ain’t young; I’ve got so I’m afraid of 
young folks.’ 

The watching bird-like eyes of the old Irish lady filmed over and 
she laid her wrinkled hand on the smaller hand of the other woman, 
The story that was poured into her ears, so new and painful to 
the teller, so trite to her, with her intimate knowledge of French 
life, resolved itself into the old tale of the unobservant elderly 
husband, the audacious lover, and the reckless wife. 

‘There’s a Frenchman that comes to the house too often, when 
Robert ain’t there; he has to be away a good deal on business. 
Julie’s real pretty, and she’s innocent ; she don’t know the world 
the way I do, and she won’t listen to a word I say about Mo’seer 
Blanc. Don’t you think you ought to avoid the very appearance 
of evil ?’ 

‘ Paris would cease to be if that came to pass,’ murmured Mrs. 
Faunce. 

‘There’s somethin’ wrong, somethin’ troubling them,’ said 
Mrs. Weston, with deepening wrinkles between her brows. ‘I don’t 
know as I told you he’s got a friend that’s payin’ attention to my 
other daughter, Maude. That's all right, though I did think she 
was as good as engaged to a young fellow at home when she came 
away. But it’s all right payin’ attention to a woman that ain’t 
married ; the thing that seems queer to me is the other one’s payin’ 
so much attention to a woman that is married.’ 

A smile flickered across the face of Mrs. Faunce. 

‘It’s a great responsibility,’ she suggested, ‘a knowledge of the 
world. What did you say this second man’s name is ?’” 

‘Lamballe, Adolphe Lamballe. I don’t quite like him, but 
maybe it’s because I’ve never been used to men that use perfumery 
and wear jewelry. You don’t know him ?’ she asked anxiously, 
watching the other’s face. 

‘Lamballe and Blanc,’ mused Mrs. Faunce. ‘ They’re a well- 
known pair. Now this difficulty of which you speak, might it be 
connected with money ? ’ 

The stranger drew away and eyed her with admiration. 

‘Well, you do beat all for knowing things!’ Yes, it had to do 
with money. M. Lamballe was, for the moment, in hard straits, 
owing to a business crisis that was no fault of his own, and he wished 
to borrow a large sum for a few days only. ‘I told Julie to ask 
her husband ; it’s for men folks to take care of women, and not for 
women to take care of men, but she wouldn’t. Then I told her to 
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tell him we couldn’t raise no such sum.’ The next proposition 
was that she should permit them to use a great part of her stocks 
and bonds—‘ John left me quite consid’able property ’"—as security 
for a large loan which they wished to negotiate. They promised 
to give her papers back within two weeks, as they were simply to 
be used as collateral. MM. Lamballe and Blanc would give a 
satisfactory receipt for the papers when taken ; it involved no risk, 
Julie said. 

‘ But I wa’n’t so sure,’ said Mrs. Weston, with a gleam of resolu- 
tion in her pale-blue eye, ‘ and I told ’em the papers shouldn’t go. 
Then the’ was great doin’s! Julie had hysterics; it’s somethin’ 
she’s caught here, for she never had ’em to home. Maude flew at 
me and told me that I was an unnatural mother, and that I wanted 
to see ’em dyin’ of broken hearts.’ 

‘ When did this happen ? ’ asked Mrs. Faunce, aware that some 
deeper tragedy than mere money trouble lay under the hopeless 
sadness of the old face. 

‘This mornin’,’ was the answer. ‘It seems a long time ago, 
and I’m beginnin’ to feel holler. You don’t suppose there’s a place 
anywhere round here where I could get a bite of somethin’, maybe 
a bit of lemon pie? That’s always tasty when you ain’t feelin’ 
well, and I ain’t had any for eighteen months.’ 

The old Irish lady hastily produced from under her silk wrap a 
little basket, which she hospitably opened. 

‘’Tis me luncheon that I had entirely forgotten, and sorry I 
am that it isn’t lemon pie. You see, I ran away for the day; my 
household was too much for me.’ 

‘I’m beholden to you,’ said Mrs. Weston, a dainty roll in one 
hand, a bunch of grapes in the other. ‘Qh, the girls told me I 
mustn’t say that.’ Then her voice sank to a whisper: ‘I’ve run 
away too!’ 

‘ There’s a pair of us! ’ cried Mrs. Faunce ; ‘ here’s to our good 
luck ! ’ and she pressed upon her guest a tiny glass of red wine. 

‘I’m temperance,’ came the simple refusal. ‘I come from the 
State of Maine.’ 

Food brought a slight flush to Mrs. Weston’s cheek ; she drew 
confidentially nearer her hostess, holding up a little black cloth bag 
heavy with papers. 

‘I had a hard time gettin’ away. You see, they found me 
puttin’ my stocks and bonds into this.’ 

‘Sure, you never keep ’em in the house with you! ’ cried Mrs. 
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Faunce, shocked at discovering in another her own reckless methods 
of financiering. 

‘ Allus,’ was the answer. ‘I kep’ ‘em in the Bible. It’s the 
Family Bible John and I used for twenty-five years. You see, 
the’ was gaps in it where the leaves was gone. Julie, she had a bad 
temper, and once, when she was little, somethin’ crossed her, and 
she tore out a whole handful of leaves from “ Deuteronomy.” Then 
Maude cut out some of the gospels to make paper dolls; I felt 
real bad about that. Well, I thought it was a good safe place, 
and when we came over here, I put my certificates and things into 
the gaps, and tied it up with a string. We haven’t used the Bible 
what with my havin’ a pocket Testament, and Julie never havin’ 
family prayers. She says you just can’t have ’em ina flat. I 
told her this mornin’,’ said the old lady mildly, ‘ that if she’d 
read her Bible she’d have found out sooner where I kep’ my 
papers.’ 

‘Hid treasures,’ murmured the listener. ‘How did she find 
out 2’ 

‘I was packin’ ’em in here, thinkin’ I’d have to go away some- 
where by myself for a while, and she came in pretty sudden. First 
thing I knew, she yelled right out behind me; then she took a 
hold of the Bible, and I kep’ a hold of it, and she pulled, and it come 
right in two. I felt real bad, for John and I had used it so long.’ 
The tears that she dried from her eyes were not all because of the 
torn Bible. ‘She, she threatened me; I don’t like to tell you 
what she said, but I was afraid of her; for she was in one of her 
old tantrums, and she told me if I didn’t care anything about my 
own flesh and blood I’d better go away and stay. Maude was there 
by that time, and she looked kind of ashamed, but she didn’t 
sayaword. You see, the girls took it hard that their pa left every- 
thing to me, but of course I was only keepin’ it till they got old 
enough to take care of it. So I took what I had and come away ; 
Julie had a lot in “ Epistles” and “ Revelation,” but I guess I’ve 
got enough to keep me. I s’pose they can sell the bonds; they 
ain’t got any name on them.’ 

“Look ! ’ whispered Mrs. Faunce, suddenly. 

A smart trap was driving past them; the two people in it, 
bending close together, saw no one else. 

‘Why, it’s Mo’seer Lamballe ! ’ cried the little old lady, fixing 
her eyes upon the woman at his side, whose painted face, bleached 
hair, and purple-velvet costume were eloquent. 
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‘He kissed her!’ said Mrs. Weston, indignantly, ‘and him 
payin’ attention to Maude. What do you think of her?’ 

‘TI’d rather not say,’ answered Mrs. Faunce. 

‘She’s real dressy,’ said the lady from Maine, regretfully, a 
mother’s solicitude in her voice. ‘ You think he means to marry 
this one ? ’ 

‘T’ve no opinion in regard to that,’ answered Mrs. Faunce drily, 
‘ but from what I’ve heard, the establishment he has set up for her 
constitutes the business crisis you’ve been speakin’ of.’ 

A thin red blush mounted over the wrinkled cheeks of the little 
old lady to the roots of her yellow-grey hair as she slowly understood. 

“Somebody must tell Maude,’ she faltered. 

‘T’ll tell Maude,’ said Mrs. Faunce, rising, and standing at her 
full regal height, ‘and now, we’ve much to do, and we'd better 
be about it.’ 

An empty cab, going Paris-ward, was hailed, and soon the two 
were rolling over one of the shaded driveways. As they passed a 
group of children playing about their nurse, tenderness crept into 
Mrs. Weston’s eyes, and transfigured her plain little face. 

‘Look!’ she cried. ‘ Ain’t they too sweet! If they was mine 
I’d knit ’em some nice woollen stockings to cover their bare knees. 
You know, everything would have been different if Julie had had 
children, and now we are in this dreadful trouble. But God is 
good ; He will help us out.’ 

A sudden flash came into Mrs. Faunce’s eyes, a gleam that shone 
there only when her genius was finding some way of remoulding 
the universe nearer her heart’s desire. Here at last was the person 
for whom she had been long searching to mother the orphans of 
the Open Door ! 

‘ All my life I’ve wanted grandchildren terribly,’ the little old 
lady was murmuring. ‘ When my own was little I was too busy to 
play with ’em or to take care of ’em. I just kep’ lookin’ at 
the Boston rocker, and thinkin’ how I’d sit in it and rock my 
grandchildren when they come, but they didn’t come.’ 

Of the shadow and sunshine of that drive, the rumbling of wheels, 
the tramp of feet, the swift glimpse of the flamboyant Victory upon 
the Arc de Triomphe, Mrs. Faunce knew nothing. She heard only 
the long waves breaking on the Riviera shore, along the yellow 
sands, with the sweet insistent call of the south ; while overhead, 
a flock of migrating birds, flying in long lines against the gray-blue 
sky, brought her a sudden free sense, as of wings at her shoulders. 
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‘Where are we going now ? ’ asked Mrs. Weston timidly. 

‘ You said that your daughter’s address was 15 Rue de Roland, 
didn’t you?’ 

‘ Oh,’ shivered the mother, ‘ ain’t you afraid ? ’ 

A gay laugh was the only answer, as the carriage at last stopped 
before a substantial apartment house, in a wide and sunny street. 

‘I’ve always thought it would have been better if Julie had had 
a little house of her own,’ said Julie’s mother, as she tremblingly 
alighted. ‘ Lots of women has been saved by havin’ a bay window 
that would let ’em look down the village street.’ 

The flunkey who opened the door grinned impertinently when he 
saw Mrs. Weston, then covered his mouth with his hand and coughed 
apologetically as he caught sight of the majestic old Irish lady. 
With her head held erect, like that of a conquering general, she 
swept past him into the corridor. 

‘I say, the mistress gave orders that nobody was to be let in 
this afternoon. She’s got something particular on hand.’ 

But already a trumpet-toned voice was resounding through the 
apartment. 

‘Regan, Goneril! Come here!’ 

‘ Now whatever does the old party mean by that ? ’ he muttered, 
wide-eyed with wonder, as he backed discreetly away from a 
situation that had passed beyond his hands. There was a rustle 
of silken skirts; from behind a heavy portiére appeared a hand- 
some, dark-haired woman, a rising flush of mingled fear and anger 
in her face. Even as she made her advance upon the salon, Mrs. 
Faunce noted the provincial emphasis on the extreme in the red 
and yellow house-gown, and in the huge coiffure of over-puffed hair. 

‘What has brought you here ?’ demanded the mistress of the 

house, shrilly. With her heavy scowling eyebrows she looked a 
formidable antagonist. 
» * We’ve come for the “ Book of Revelation ” and your mother’s 
securities, Regan,’ said Mrs. Faunce calmly. ‘’Tis the manner of 
the shopwoman,’ she added to herself, ‘ and the background is in 
keeping.’ The salon, with its display of pink and scarlet satin, of 
tawdry lace and showy bric-i-brac might easily have offended 
taste less fastidious than that of the old Irish lady. 

‘You insolent thing!’ gasped Julia Weston Foster; then, for 
the first time, she discovered her mother’s little form, shrinking 
behind the folds of the portiére, and she made a convulsive effort 
at self-control. 
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‘I’m much obliged to you, I’m sure, for bringing my mother 
back. She left us this morning against my will. She’s not quite 
right here, you know,’ and the daughter tapped her forehead 
significantly. 

‘And you, Regan, I judge,’ said Mrs. Faunce, putting her 
hand upon her heart and bowing slightly, ‘are not quite right 
here.’ 

The angry flush on the woman’s face deepened to crimson, and 
she spoke in fury. 

‘So you have found out that she has money, and you are 
planning to rob her! ’ 

‘ You must not judge others too much by yourself,’ said the old 
Irish lady, good-humouredly, ‘ and I’m afraid we’ve caught you in 
the very act. Now, unless that half of your mother’s Bible has 
already been given to M. Blanc, will you kindly produce it ? ’ 

“I don’t know what you mean,’ stammered Julia. 

‘Oh yes, you do, Regan! And if here isn’t Goneril! ’ A younger 
woman had appeared, fair-haired, weak, a curious repetition in 
large of the mother, with the sweetness left out of the face. 

‘Mother!’ cried the elder daughter, in a frightened voice : 
‘Where did you pick up this crazy woman ? ’ 

‘She ain’t crazy,’ said Mrs. Weston, stoutly. ‘I know about 
those names if you don’t. They’re in a play by William Shake- 
speare, that your Pa and I read together, about two daughters that 
took their father’s property, and turned him out doors.’ 

‘I won’t stay to listen to such talk!’ cried the young matron. 
‘Come, Maude!’ and she somewhat roughly led her sister away. 
Mrs. Faunce’s eyes were full of whimsical pity as she watched the 
lagging village walk, the mistaken elegance of their clothes, and she 
thought to herself that the two ought to be at home, taking ice- 
cream sodas with their rustic escorts. To what outside edge of 
Parisian life they had found their way, she wondered, too ignorant 
to detect the counterfeit ? 

At the door, Maude paused, some natural emotion struggling 
with the sullenness of her expression. Had it not been for the 
remorseless blue of her fantastically cut gown she would almost 
have been pretty. 

‘I’m sure we’ve tried to take good care of mother,’ she ventured 
to Mrs. Faunce. 

‘Stop, both of you,’ commanded that lady, with the manner of 
some ancient Irish queen. ‘ Mrs. Foster, I give you five minutes in 
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which to restore to your mother the property you took from her 
this morning. If you refuse, we must go with this story to your 
husband’s office. You are expecting your lover; Mr. Foster 
must know that, too.’ 

The high-heeled slippers of the woman tapped on the hard-wood 
floor. 

‘Will you do it?’ 

‘I won’t! ’ she cried, stamping. 

‘Then,’ announced the old lady, in the clear voice that had 
rung out in many a victory over cowardice, or trickery, or wrong- 
doing, ‘I will this afternoon lay before the police information in 
regard to M. Blanc which will take him back to the galleys, from 
which he escaped some four years ago, having been sentenced at 
Nimes, under the name of Marton, to ten years’ imprisonment for 
forgery.’ 

Julie’s face grew white. 

‘It isn’t true,’ she muttered. 

‘She really loves him,’ said Mrs. Faunce to herself, taking out 
an antiquated gold watch, whose loud ticking could be heard 
throughout the room. 

‘ Five minutes,’ she repeated. 

‘How dare you?’ blazed the young woman. ‘ You couldn’t 
know anything about a man of M. Blanc’s rank.: I believe you're 
a common highway robber.’ 

‘I’m not, me dear, though the situation might point to that. 
Shall we settle the dispute by telephoning to your husband? No? 
Then you must believe me. I happen to have heard the early history 
of your lover, from a fellow-rascal that just escaped being sent to 
prison with him. Richards he called himself, when he didn’t 
call himself something else. And he did me a good turn with the 
Orphanage of the Open Door. Four minutes! Would you mind 
hurrying a bit ?’ 

The feet of Julie Weston Foster dragged heavily away. A 
minute later, a whirlwind swept back through the portiéres, 
scattering leaves of ‘ Revelation,’ together with thin, folded docu- 
ments that fell this way and that. A torn book was hurled at Mrs. 
Faunce ; she caught it and touched it reverently. 

“You really shouldn’t treat the Holy Scriptures that way,’ she 
said rebukingly. ‘I’ve heard that you began life by tearin’ out the 
Ten Commandments. Don’t do it! Somehow we need that leaf 
of the Bible if we have naught else.’ 
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‘ Now, Mrs. Weston, will you please sit down somewhere and see 
if your property is all here ? ” 

“You do it!’ she begged. ‘There’s a list John made before he 
died.” 

‘Goneril,’ said Mrs. Faunce, turning to Maude, ‘ your mother 
has some information to give you about M. Lamballe. Meanwhile, 
I will verify the list,’ and, taking the bag from Mrs. Weston, she 
added its contents to those gathered from the floor, seated herself 
upon a brocaded, gilt-legged fauteuil, and began systematically 
checking off bond after bond. 

‘Twenty Pennsylvania Railroad bonds, ten Delaware and 
Hudson—Madam, your husband seems to have been a good 
investor.’ 

“Who the devil are you?’ demanded Julie Foster. At this 
moment of her fury Mrs. Faunce partly understood the fascination 
she had evidently exercised over M. Blanc. 

‘Ay, who the devil are we all?’ said Mrs. Faunce, philosophically. 
‘Tis the question we all ask but never answer, for we do not know. 
All I can say is, I am one who has tried to be what I hope you will 
grow into, an honest woman. Check! They are all here. Now, 
will Miss Maude come with us ?’ 

The girl had been talking with her mother, one of whose withered 
hands still clutched the bright-blue gown. She shook her head 
sullenly ; her eyes were full of smarting tears, and she was evidently 
unable to speak. 

‘Come!’ said Mrs. Faunce. ‘And now you two little girls, 
fresh from the country, that think you belong to the great world, 
just take a word of warning from me. You’re only playin’ with the 
whirlpool, that will draw you in and suck you down if you don’t 
run away from it.’ 

‘ But,’ faltered the mother, as the door had closed upon the 
awed and frightened faces of the daughters, ‘ I’ve got to stay and 
take care of them.’ 

Rich Irish laughter rang out through the bare and desolate halls, 

‘ With that money of yours in the bank, there will be no trouble 
for the present from MM. Lamballe and Blanc. This very day I 
cable to your daughter Maude’s Maine young man, and we'll 
marry him to her the day he lands. He can help her now better 
than you can. There’s nothin’ the matter with your daughters, 
me dear, save ignorance; and I'll see that your son-in-law gets 
the message that will make him look after his wife a trifle better.’ 
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Tears were running down the wrinkled cheeks of the fugitive. 

‘They was such cute little girls,’ she said. ‘ Julie’s hair was 
yellow, too, when she was little.’ 

Within half an hour, Mrs. Weston’s little fortune was safely 
locked up in a safe-deposit box in one of the tourist banks that were 
open in the afternoon ; her key and her bank-book were safe in her 
bag. 
‘ Now there’s no one on earth can touch what belongs to you,’ 
said Mrs. Faunce gaily, as the two came down the broad stone steps 
with the relief of their inmost hearts shining in their faces. A 
flower-girl was calling violets; the pungent odour of chrysanthemums 
came from a stand near by ; the crisp air was full of that homeward 
call of hearth and settle that autumn twilights bring. 

‘You said I might go home with you to-night,’ ventured the 
fugitive. 

‘Indeed and you may. And I’ve just taken the liberty of 
telephoning your son-in-law at his office, askin’ him to call on 
you there to-morrow.’ 

‘Have you any grandchildren ? ’ asked Mrs. Weston wistfully, 
as they drove through the chilly streets to the Orphanage of the 


Open Door. 
‘Dozens of em,’ answered Mrs. Faunce, laughing; ‘ twenty 


right here.’ 

A misgiving came into Mrs. Weston’s eyes; was this woman, 
after all, as Julie had said, crazy ? Through the open front door, 
however, streamed reassuring light and warmth and colour, and 
as they entered the air was all alive with children’s laughter. A 
fat little German boy, fair-haired and sturdy, rushed upon Mrs. 
Faunce and clasped her about the knees in ardent embraces. 
Jeannot started to climb to her shoulder, and there was a sound of 
gathers ripping in the handsome black silk skirt ; as she stooped 
to kiss Petit Pierre, the tallest of the lads, little English Mary 
climbed upon her back. The strange old lady watched the little 
flock in their clean linen dresses, with fresh faces shining above their 
white frills, and she held out her arms yearningly. There was a 
rush toward them ; little Gabrielle, only two years old, won the 
place of honour and snuggled down in Mrs. Weston’s neck. 

‘Would you want a finer family of grandchildren than this ?’ 
demanded Mrs. Faunce. 

‘They’re lovely,’ said the other, her bonnet hanging rakishly 
over one ear. ‘ Are they really your own ?’ 
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‘ They’ re me own because they’ re nobody else’ 8, and I’ve 
collected ’*em where I could find ’em. Who is there is not your 
own when they’re in need ?’ 

“I knew you was a good woman the minute I set eyes on you,’ 
said Mrs. Weston simply. ‘ Would you let me help take care of 
them ?’ 

‘I'll let you take care of ’em altogether for a while, if you can 
be happy here,’ exclaimed Mrs. Faunce exultantly, taking a few 
waltz steps. 

‘Oh!’ cried the other; the tenderness of the enfolding arms 
about little Gabrielle spoke for her. ‘ But would I have to manage 
the help ?’ 

‘The help will manage itself, but you will have to answer the 
children’s questions,’ chuckled Mrs. Faunce. 

The front door still stood open; through it came sickening 
sounds of cruel blow after blow; a Paris cab-driver was beating 
his horse after the manner of his kind. 

‘Why doesn’t God stop it ?’ demanded Petit Pierre, fiercely. 
‘He could if he wanted to, couldn’t he ? ’ 

‘You tell ’em!’ cried Mrs. Faunce, dashing out of doors after 
the driver. 

Later that evening, the ex-matron found the new-comer sitting 
on the edge of a tiny white bed in the boys’ ward, and bending in 
rapture over two bowed heads. 

‘ Hush ! ’ she said imperatively, while little Paul lisped 


‘ Effishidy before I wake.’ 


‘I’m so glad they can say ’em in English,’ she whispered, when 
they had finished and stood before her in their white night-gowns. 
‘It never seemed to me as if God really could understand French.’ 

As Mrs. Faunce went on to the other room to say good-night to 
Enchen and little English Mary and the others, she heard Jeannot’s 
oft-repeated question as to whether God had side curls. 

‘Sh, sh, oh no! ’ came the shocked answer from the new grand- 
mother’s lips. 

‘Then he’s got side whiskers,’ triumphantly asserted little 
Paul. 

“Yes, I guess maybe he’s got side whiskers,’ was the answer. 
“You see, God isn’t a lady, God is a man.’ 


Jeannot drew a deep sigh of relief, as if theological spectres © 


were laid for ever. 
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‘I asked Grandma Faunce the other day, and she didn’t know,’ 
he said reproachfully. 

Mrs. Faunce clasped her hands together in delight; she had 
found the right person at last! She went hastily upstairs, and sat 
down at her desk, carefully examining certain documents that 
gave information about steamers leaving Marseilles for Egypt. 

‘T’ll start for the Sphinx to-morrow,’ she announced with a 
gleam in her eye. Then she wrote a letter to America, ordering 
a Boston rocker to be shipped to No. 41, Rue de Vannes, Paris. 

MarcaRET SHERWOOD. 
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A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 


On the north-west coast of England there is a piece of country, 
measuring some three miles from north to south and from west 
to east, which is known locally as ‘the Island.’ On three of its 
four sides it is bounded by the sea—to the north by the Solway 
Firth, across which can be seen, on a clear day,a splendid panorama 
of the south coast of Scotland, with Criffel mountain raising itself 
sentinel-like to the north-west. Westwards there is a vast expanse 
of sea or sand, according as the tide is in or out. To the south the 
river Wampool, broadening into the Wampool Estuary and thence 
into Morecambe Bay, thus forms a deep, wide inlet, serving to cut off 
the Island from the surrounding country. Beyond, across the salt- 
marshes and the intervening country, Skiddaw and the Pennines 
loom up onthe horizon. To the east the marshes stretching between 
the Wampool and the Eden were in pre-draining days so exten- 
sive as to complete the severance from the adjoining country. 
Situated thus it is small wonder that this part of the country 
should be favoured by the visits of countless flocks of wild-fowl. 
There are acres and acres of salt-marsh on which flourishes the 
succulent spire grass, that curious herbage which grows greener 
as the winter advances, the favourite food of the gray-lag and 
barnacle geese, who here pay little attention to the stubble fields 
inland, so good is the natural herbage. Out to the west there are 
thousands of acres of sand-flats, whither they can retire during the 
daytime to rest and hold their interminable conversaziones without 
fear of molestation by the wandering wild-fowler or punt-gunner. 
The sands are washed by the tide flat as a man’s hand, and there are 
no sand-dunes, so approach to one of the wariest birds on earth is 
impossible, so long as he seeks sanctuary here. As the tide comes 
up our gunner wandering on the salt-marshes hears the ‘ honk- 
honk ’ of the gray-lag or the more guttural sound of the barnacle, 
as they wing their way inland, maintaining their formation with 
military-like precision. Sometimes they fly in line full interval, 
sometimes wing towing—I had almost said knee to knee—so strong, 
as seen from the front, is the resemblance to a line of cavalry bearing 
down. Then, apparently at the order of the squadron commander, 
line is changed to the V formation, that unmistakable evolution 
which, even when seen in the far distance, assures the gunner of the 
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identity of the birds. Down he drops into the nearest drain, hoping 
against hope that if the geese have not seen him some good stroke 
of fortune may cause them to alight in his neighbourhood, for here 
all around the turf has been close cropped by the birds at some 
previous visit, and the ground is littered with their feathers and 
droppings. Alas, too often is he disappointed, and the squadron, 
flying mountains high, never comes his way at all, or passes serenely 
overhead, secure at the height they are flying even from an 8-bore 
loaded with 8.G’s. But there comes a day when it is blowing a 
gale. Then, if our friend is lucky enough to be in the line of flight, 
he may chance on the quarry laboriously beating up wind, perhaps 
not more than twenty feet from ‘the ground. That is the time 
to serve it up to them hot and let them have it in the head. Ifa 
brace fall to the two barrels, then may the sportsman well feel 
repaid for days and nights of watching and waiting without a kill ; 
for, by a knowledge of their habits, aided of course by the necessary 
modicum of luck, he has been able to outwit the wariest creature 
that flies—yes, and the hardest to bag even when within range, 
a fact any wild-fowler will corroborate. Under the thick feathers 
of their breasts there is a close growth of down, and no one who has 
not had the opportunity of examining a bird that has been brought 
to bag would credit the extraordinary manner in which the shot 
can be rolled up in this armour-like chest-protector. Assuredly 
then the shooting of a wild goose constitutes the blue riband of the 
ambitions of the wild-fowler, and sets the seal of fame upon his 
achievement. To the foreshore sportsman a very special signifi- 
cance attaches to the phrase ‘A Wild Goose Chase.’ 

Arriving on a Saturday early in November at a small village on 
the Island—we were to share the snug thick-walled clay cottage of 
a professional wild-fowler and punt-gunner—we set forth on Sunday 
morning to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. The tide is far out. 
As we leave the road, which runs like a boundary fence round the 
outermost confines of the Island, and strike off along the north 
side of the estuary, a vast expanse of sand-flats is opened to our 
view—the silence of this great waste broken only by the shrill 
screech of the redshank and the plaintive call of the curlew, that 
most restless of sea-fowl. During our fortnight’s stay in this neigh- 
bourhood we had excellent opportunities of observing its habits, 
for curlew are remarkably numerous in this locality. From the 
stubble or turnip fields, which here march with the rough common 
ground that separates the sand-flats from the agricultural land, 
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either in flocks or singly, they seemed for ever to be making excur- 
sions to the water’s edge. No sooner settled there than, with a 
discontented cry, they rise and fly inland. A few minutes in the 
fields and they are up and off again elsewhere. What gadfly of 
Io drives them, or are they dispossessed spirits—their eerie wail 
certainly lends colour to such a supposition—doomed to eternal 
restlessness ? To get a shot you must mark their feeding-grounds 
and lines of flight, and conceal yourself very carefully; for, distraught 
as he may seem, friend curlew has a very alert eye for danger, 
and often, when you think he is coming over you, he will jink at the 
critical moment and be off out of shot. But to return to our 
reconnaissance, Our cicerone enlivens the way by reminiscences 
of the sport he has had during the thirty odd years he has pursued 
the calling of a wild-fowler. In this drain, on the banks of which 
the gorse, growing rank, serves as convenient cover, he once at high 
tide crawled up to within forty yards of a big flock of barnacles 
grouped in a solid phalanx. Nine birds fell to the two barrels of 
his 12-bore—a great achievement this, and one which brings the 
glitter of triumph to his clear blue eye even now. Those shots 
served to make his reckoning level with the barnacles for quite a 
little time to come. A little further on is a wideish inlet, where 
the sea at high tide encroaches on the grass-land—a great place this 
for duck in a hard frost. ‘Man,’ he says, ‘I’ve seen thousands 
on ’em there’; then, reflectively, ‘ thousands and thousands, and 
shot a many on ’em too.’ As we approach a big flock of oyster- 
catchers, locally called sea pyots, rise well out of range and seek 
more neutral territory on the sand-flats, In some rushy ground, 
intersected by channels up which at full tides the water flows, we 
flush a jack snipe. We make a note of his lair and account for 
him one day later. Farther on, as we are examining the nets where 
our guide catches plaice and flounders, or flukes as he calls them, 
his fishing mate, whom we have just met, informs us of the presence 
of a woodcock in some tussocky grass close at hand. We round the 
promontory, which here constitutes the extreme south-west point 
of the Island, and there, away on the sands, is a great company of 
barnacles, They have taken up their position on a gravelly 
strand of the shore, and are engaged in assisting the process of 
digestion by a gravel diet. Every now and then the head of one 
goes up, and then up go the heads of all the others, like a battalion 
of infantry being called to ‘ Attention.’ There is a protracted 
colloquy in which all seem to speak at once, and then, reassured by 
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the distance which separates us, they return to the business in hand. 
In a few minutes up go their heads again. As they stand like this, 
seen in the distance across the sands, they look for all the world 
like a set of artillery dummies, and one cannot refrain from a 
fleeting desire to burst time shrapnel over them just to see what 
the percentage of killed would be in such a formation. However, 
there is an armistice to-day, and we have to content ourselves 
with a prolonged scrutiny though our field-glasses. The expert 
opines that there are close on two hundred of them. ‘I reckon 
them birds is carryin’ many a stone of shot at this ’ere moment,’ 
he says. Doubtless he exaggerates, but for all that he has had 
dealings with the enemy extending over a very considerable number 
of years, and I am sure that he was convinced that they were 
unwarrantably retaining on their persons enough shot to load a 
very useful number of cartridges. We make our way home over 
the moss-hags whence the villagers hereabouts draw their supplies 
of peat. There are grouse in plenty here; a pack of thirty scud 
away to our left, and other smaller companies enliven our walk 
home by their hurricane exit from our path. 

The next morning we are up betimes, and after a hearty break- 
fast by candle-light pick our way carefully down to the estuary 
and launch the punt to ferry across to the marshes opposite. Dis- 
embarking on the far shore, we make our way stealthily in the 
grey half-light of a November dawn to a coign of vantage farther 
down the estuary, where one or two creeks, or crikes as they are 
called here, afford some cover to the gunner. The director of 
operations, having placed the guns, makes off in the direction of a 
favourite feeding-ground of the geese. It is still too dark to see 
anything, but we have not been waiting long before we hear the 
quack-quack of a drake mallard as he comes to rest with a splash 
in the water to our left. From time to time we hear his raucous 
remarks quite close at hand and hope that he may be the advance 
guard of his party. Before it is light enough to see him he is off, 
evidently in search of company. He has hardly gone before we 
hear the report of a gun far away across the marshes. Crouching 
low we prepare for action, straining our eyes up the channel along- 
side which we are entrenched. Then the welcome ‘honk-honk’ 
of the barnacles sets every nerve tingling. It is just light enough 
to see now, and three shadowy forms appear against the grey sky, 
flying high, straight down the middle of the channel. Waiting 
till they are almost over us, we spring to our feet and give them 
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our four barrels. But they are too high, and with a contemptuous 
chuckle they make off down the water-way. We hear the strident 
chorus of a much larger gaggle winging their way across the estuary 
higher up. That finishes the morning’s work as far as geese are 
concerned. They have now all left their night feeding-grounds 
and have taken up a position of observation on the open sands, 
We reunite our forces and indulge in a smoke, discussing meanwhile 
the ‘cussedness’ of barnacles. Then we strike off across the 
marshes on the chance of putting up a stray duck in the crikes, 
or a possible snipe in some rough ground overgrown with reeds, 
The snipe only favour these feeding-grounds in very hard weather, 
and we flush but one, which is duly brought to bag—a fine bird, in 
good condition. Two or three deep sunk pools, on the banks of 
which the gorse affords protection from the wind, are visited in 
the hope of finding teal, but this morning they are all untenanted. 
We are making back for our quarters when the hawk-eyed one 
gives an exclamation of surprise, and following the direction of his 
glance we see a party of five barnacles flying as though for dear 
life. With heads outstretched they appear to be riding a finish, 
if we may use the term, a very different gait this from their normal 
somewhat leisurely mode of procedure. But, look, there is a small 
dark form hanging on their rear. There is no mistaking the racing 
rig of that sloop of war. It is a peregrine falcon on the war-path. 
He must have brought the quarry a pretty chase from the other 
side of the Island, for, after our morning attack, not a goose was 
left on the marshes this side of the estuary. Perhaps they were 
a party detached from the main body, or possibly they were fresh 
arrivals on their way to report themselves at head-quarters. If it 
was a vast aerodrome we could not have a better view of this race 
for life. Round the marsh he takes them for all the world like a 
collie shepherding a flock of sheep. We can feel rather than see 
that he is playing with them, and fast though they fly we know that 
he has the little bit extra in hand for a spurt at the critical moment. 
As I watch I cannot help thinking of that glorious moment when the 
hard-ridden boar, who may have set the pace for a mile or so, 
begins to come back to one as one’s horse gathers himself for the 
final rush in to close quarters. To the straining geese that cruel 
hooked beak and talons, armed as though with steel, are weapons 
as deadly as to the boar is the gleaming hog-spear poised ready to 
thrust. Is the peregrine at this moment revelling in that feeling 
of mad exultation? I am convinced that he is. May we be 
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forgiven if our sympathies go out to this yellow-legged ruffian, for 
assuredly he is a mighty hunter, possessed of a glorious turn of speed 
and staying powers withal. But now the pace is beginning to tell. 
The weakest of the five barnacles drops ever so little to the rear 
and the peregrine mechanically closes up ever so little. The grim 
chase is conducted in dead silence. There is none of that desultory 
conversation in which the barnacle tribe at normal times delight, 
whether on wing or on foot. Another thirty seconds and the 
distance between the four leading fugitives and their mate has 
increased, and then every moment sees him tailing further behind. 
The peregrine, without an effort, sails up above his victim, and for 
a few seconds they fly one above the other. Then there is a light- 
ning stoop and those cruel talons are driven home. So intently 
are we watching that we can almost feel the stunning blow delivered 
at the back of the head, the sickening dizziness in mid-air, and 
then the fall through space. Down comes the barnacle in a long 
planing descent. The peregrine, after his stroke, comes to ground 
independently. We mark the place where the goose falls and 
proceed with all speed to the spot. Suddenly, at a distance of some 
sixty yards, a long neck and piebald head are protruded from a 
shallow crike. What we had thought was a dead or at least mortally 
wounded bird takes flight and is greeted with a salvo of six barrels, 
but he still keeps on his way and is lost to sight in the distance. 
Are we the more chagrined at the failure of our shooting, or pleased 
that one who has been so sorely tried in such a brief space of time 
should escape to join his fellows, apparently none the worse? But 
what of the peregrine ? He is nowhere to be seen. Has he sheered 
off at. our approach and so been deprived of his dinner, or was he 
merely hunting the geese out of sheer devilry and not to satisfy 
the pangs of hunger? We did not see him again that day, but on 
several subsequent occasions we saw him cruising around, and had 
good reason to wish he would betake himself to other hunting- 
grounds, 

Our next brush with the enemy some days later was on this wise. 
We had, as has already been observed, marked the barnacles at 
rest on a gravelly strand when the tide was running high. As soon 
as the incoming sea threatened to cover the gravel, the geese were 
in the habit of flying along high-water mark en rowe for their 
feeding-grounds across the estuary. As my companion and I were 
on our way to this point we saw our old friend Falco peregrinus 
perched on the branch of a stunted weather-beaten tree, observing 
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with an exaggerated air of detachment the gyrations of a particu- 
larly aimless flock of curlew. One imagined him saying ‘I’m not 
hungry, nor, after that brilliant burst with the barnacles, am I in 
urgent need of exercise, but if you don’t infuse some “ hustle ” into 
life I'll come and give you a “ dust-up” that you'll remember.’ 
Having viewed the enemy in the distance, my companion and I 
parted company, he to take up a concealed position on their expected 
line of flight, whilst I betook myself by a circuitous route towards 
their position, keeping well inland until I reached a deep dyke 
running at right angles to the shore and protected from the enemy’s 
view on my right flank by a high bank. I made my way, bending 
low, down its length, and just before it debouched on the shore 
raised my head very carefully to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. 
Immediately in front of me, and about seventy yards away at the 
water’s edge, was a countless host of knots, packed in a dense solid 
mass. Close alongside these were three cormorants, but no geese. 
Had I miscalculated their position, or had they moved away from 
where I first saw them? Peering through some roughish grass 
growing on the top of the bank to my right, I see a gaggle of some 
forty birds standing in a line along the edge of a pool left by a 
previous tide. Beyond them again there is a large flock of shell- 
duck. To dodge down and retreat up the dyke is the work of a 
very fewmoments. I have already noticed, running parallel with the 
enemy’s position, a two-foot bank, constructed to guard the field 
of which it forms the boundary from the inroads of the sea. I 
am screened from view by the formation of the ground until I get 
within ten yards of the bank, which distance I cover by crawling 
on hands and knees. Now I should be just opposite the centre 
of the barnacles, so with infinite care I raise myself little by little 
and peer over the bank. There they are, sublimely unconscious of 
my proximity. Still it is a long shot—full sixty yards, but there 
is no way of getting any closer ; so, choosing as target a spot where 
there are four grouped together, I let fly, and, as they rise with 
hoarse cries of surprise, I give them the choked barrel. One of 
their number is doing a sort of cake-walk on the sands in his efforts 
to get on the wing. He is evidently hit, but with a last frantic 
flap of his wings he, too, is in the air, and then with a contemptuous 
‘ guggle-gugele’ they are off. I watch them as they disappear. 
To-day they keep farther out tosea than on the previous occasions 
on which we have observed them, and so pass out of range of my 
companion’s concealed position. A myriad of knots are circling 
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about in the sky. They seem to be engaged in a sort of devil 
dance in mid-air. The three cormorants are winging their way 
heavily out to sea, and the shelduck are rapidly disappearing into 
space. What’s to be done? Apparently the only thing to be 
done is to light a pipe. As I sit smoking on the bank I see the figure 
of my companion advancing towards the village which lies inland 
to our rear. Having failed to punish the barnacles, he is evidently 
intent on punishing something else! In the village there is a snug 
hostelry where one can quaff right good ale. It has, indeed, some- 
thing more than a local reputation for thesame. Thither I converge 
to meet him, and in the bar-parlour over a glowing peat fire we 
console ourselves for the recent ‘ misadventure,’ if we may borrow 
the euphemistic term lately used to describe a Government disaster 
of the first magnitude. Having thus been worsted by the enemy, 
we resolve on a night attack. The barnacles are in the habit of 
coming at dusk to the marshes opposite our quarters and feeding 
there at night, leaving for safer country at the first signs of dawn. 
There is no moon, but the weather is calm, which is in our favour, 
as one has to rely entirely on sound for obtaining the correct direc- 
tion. Shortly before dusk, then, we ferry once more across the tide- 
way and strike off across the marshes in the direction of the twink- 
ling lights of Silloth, a beacon which we have already marked as 
indicating the general direction of the line of attack. We have 
not walked far before we hear the geese. Sound travels well across 
these silent marshes. The goose talk we hear now has not the 
interrogatory note that one has observed when the birds are flying 
towards their feeding-grounds and are debating where they shall 
land, nor the contemptuous note with which they evade some dis- 
turber of their peace long before he is within gunshot; no, this time 
it is the contented ‘guggle ’ of geese which, having found succulent 
feeding, feel themselves secure under cover of the friendly shades 
of night. After pausing to obtain the direction of the sound we 
press forward rapidly. Another reassuring chuckle tells us we are 
on the right path. So far the night attack has gone well. By 
the distinctness of the sounds we must now be getting close to the 
enemy’s outposts, but suddenly we are confronted with a deep 
crike, up which the incoming tide is now rushing like a mill-race. 
We had crossed this crike before at low tide and the water was hardly 
over our ankles, It is now, to put it bluntly, impossible. Whilst 
we are debating on the next move a throaty gurgle assures us that 
we must be well within two hundred yards of the enemy. However, 
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there is nothing for it but to follow the crike upstream until we 
strike the nearest bridge. The crike tends backwards in the direc- 
tion we have come, and we curse its wanton windings as we follow 
it for a good three-quarters of a mile before reaching the bridge. 
Then, as it is too dark to strike across country, we repeat the tedious 
proceeding of following it on the other bank. Owing to the dark- 
ness and the bad going, it is a good forty minutes before we arrive 
opposite the position on the other side of the water where we last 
heard the sounds of the quarry. Here we pause and listen. There 
is notasound., Then, far, far away across the marshes, there comes 
borne on the night air the elusive siren call again. The night 
attack has ended in failure—a not uncommon occurrence, as every 
student of military history knows. The geese have put the estuary 
between them and us. There follows a stumbling trudge home, 
and so to bed, as Pepys hath it. 

The next morning, on examining the scene of our night opera- 
tions, we find by our footmarks that, when we were first brought to 
a standstill by the flooded crike, we were within 150 yards of the 
enemy’s camp, as is evidenced by the web-footed marks on the soft 
muddy feeding-ground and the feathers and droppings of the 
birds. It is still more tantalising to find that the geese were feeding 
on both sides of the crike. So much for night attacks! For 
several days after this, both gray-lags and barnacles avoided their 
favourite feeding-grounds ; we could see them miles out across the 
sands at low water,and in the evening passing over at a great height 
to more distant rendezvous. On coming out of our quarters one 
afternoon this behaviour of the geese was sufficiently explained 
to my mind by the sight of the yellow-legged hunter—once more 
on the war-path. The peregrine was chasing a dunlin not 200 yards 
from us. The latter was flying low over the water-way in small 
circles and figures of eight. For quite three minutes we watched 
the chase. The dunlin was twisting and jinking in the most 
approved fashion, but the issue was never for one moment in doubt. 
At last the unfortunate wader is exhausted and gives one last 
despairing tower upwards. The falcon meets him in mid-air, and 
a flutter of white feathers floating down on to the smooth tide- 
way proclaims the dénouement of this bird tragedy. The bird of 
prey flies low across the sands, carrying the ‘kill’ in his talons. 
So we have a rival hunting in our neighbourhood. No wonder 
the geese are giving the place a wide berth. I am reminded of a 
similar experience in the Indian jungles. I was shooting with a 
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party in the Canarese district of Southern India, where big game 
of every description—tiger, panther, bear, bison, sambhur, and 
chital—abounded. Beat after beat was drawn blank, and our host, 
a forest officer who knew the denizens of the jungles and their 
haunts as only one who does his life’s work amongst them can, 
was at a loss to account for the entire absence of game in such 
a well-stocked preserve. The mystery was solved when in the last 
beat of the day a pack of wild dogs was driven out of the jungle, 
one of their number falling a victim to our host’s marksmanship. 
These predatory rascals had effectually banished all the game 
within radius of ourcamp. Not even the tiger, lord of the jungles, 
will stay in their vicinity. So here the peregrine was ‘ queering our 
pitch,’ and grateful as we were to him for giving us an exhibition 
of his prowess with the barnacles, we could not but wish him 
elsewhere. 

The barnacles are the last of the migrants to leave our shores, 
generally delaying their departure until the beginning of April. 
They always leave in an easterly direction. Where do they go? 
Who knows? Possibly to Siberia. An acquaintance of mine, 
the site of whose dwelling-place affords unequalled opportunities 
for observing their movements, told me that one day early in April 
her attention was attracted to them by the extraordinary com- 
motion they were making. A company numbering from three to 
four hundred was assembled on a piece of green-sward alongside 
the river, and, to use my friend’s words, ‘ the carry-on was something 
terrible.’ They were evidently on the eve of their annual migration, 
and as might be expected there was a great press of business con- 
nected therewith. Old Gaffer Barnacle, leader of the host, was 
strutting up and down in front of the parade, occasionally pausing 
to administer punishment to some presumptuous young gander. 
The ladies of the party, as always happens when a flitting is toward, 
were particularly vociferous, ‘ Will old Gaffer be able to guide his 
large following to their destination? It’s a long trip. But then 
he’s made the journey every year, and for more years than some 
of us care to remember. Still, in time age must tell, and what if 
he can’t get the distance? Who will there be then to keep the 
young bloods in their proper place? They’re always trying to make 
the pace too hot, forgetting that cardinal axiom of flight discipline, 
ie. “ The pace of the column must be regulated by the pace of the 
slowest goose.” ’ (This axiom, in the opinion of some of the heavier 
matrons, cannot be too rigidly enforced.) ‘ Well, anyhow, Gaffer 
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got us out of a tight corner last year, when, after crossing the North 
Sea, we flew into a dense fog and couldn’t see a dozen goose-lengths 
ahead. He was the only one who kept his head when the young 
springalds were all shouting different directions. We were flying 
in line close interval when we heard his order rising above all the 
cackling: ‘Beat air on the flanks. Right and left flanks inwards 
wheel. V formation on the centre. Dead slow ahead. Follow 
me”; and when the fog cleared we found ourselves flying over the 
flats of Holland by the old familiar route.’ And so on for hours 
at a stretch. 

The next day, my informant told me, not a blessed barnacle 
was to be seen on the marshes, and their familiar call was not heard 
until the end of September. The gray-lags are, if anything, more 
wary than the barnacles. The latter, on the wing, make music 
like a pack of foxhounds. Not so the larger goose. A single 
‘honk’ given at long intervals is under normal circumstances, as far 
as my experience goes, the extent of their vocal exercise. We were 
waiting at dusk in a crike within shot of a favourite feeding-ground 
of mallard, widgeon, and sheldrake. We were expecting them in 
from the sea, and for that purpose were facing in a north-westerly 
direction. I happened to glance casually over my shoulder and 
there, coming up behind, were three gray-lags winging their way 
silently at no very great height towards the spot where I knew my 
companion was concealed. I saw him fire when they were well 
past him. He told me afterwards that, coming up behind, they 
took him unawares, as they gave no warning of their approach. 
He had no time to exchange his cartridges, size 5, with which he 
was awaiting the expected duck for A’s or B.B’s, and needless to 
say the geese continued on their way intact. We were on the point 
of returning home, and I had quitted my cover, when there was a 
rush of wings just over my head. The dusk was giving way to 
night and I only just caught a glimpse of a dozen birds or so, as 
they wheeled against a lighter patch of sky. In response to my 
two barrels a heavy body struck the ground, and hurrying to the 
spot I retrieved a fine sheldrake, his snowy white plumage rendering 
his recovery the easier in the waning light. We only saw gray-lags 
in very small numbers during our stay in the neighbourhood, but 
on the afternoon of November 15, the day I left ‘the Island,’ a 
host of them, numbering close on two hundred, arrived on the salt- 
marshes. This was the date assigned for the opening of shooting 
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on a neighbouring marsh which is much favoured by the gray-lags. 
Being persecuted there, they had temporarily abandoned this 
favourite resort and had sought sanctuary in the vicinity of ‘ the 
Island.’ I have yet to shoot one of these grand geese on English 
soil. In India, when marching up to the North-West from Agra on 
the Grand Trunk road, I must have seen many thousands of them. 
Whole armies were coming down from the north at the beginning 
of the cold weather, and a good few were brought to bag. It was 
remarkable that on numerous occasions a line of geese seen in the 
distance flying high would dip, as they came over the white tents of 
our camp, and fly over within easy shot. This was noticeable with 
different lots of geese, as, being on the march, our camp was moved 
from day to day. I have often wondered whether in the distance 
they mistook the white tops of the tents for water, or whether 
curiosity at the unusual sight of a camp planted in the midst of 
open country, which on previous visits they may have noticed 
unoccupied, caused them to lower their flight. On one occasion, 
just after we had pitched camp, a long line of geese flew over within 
easy shot. Unfortunately the bullock-carts containing our private 
baggage had not arrived, and we consequently had no shot-guns 
with us. We, however, marked the geese settling down about a 
mile away, and as soon as we got our guns went after them. There 
were about fifty of them on quite a small pool surrounded by bushes. 
Under cover of these my friend and I had no difficulty in getting 
within easy shot and bagging three of them to our four barrels. 

Of other species of geese frequenting the neighbourhood of the 
Island, bean-geese are perhaps the most numerous, They usually 
fly inland at daybreak, returning to feed upon the marshes during 
the night and early morning. The pink-footed goose is a fairly 
regular visitor. During recent years they have seized upon what 
was once a favourite feeding-ground of the bean-geese. They are 
curiously local in their habits, frequenting the same spots from 
year to year. White-fronted geese are rare, and when observed 
have only been seen as single birds or in small numbers. A single 
bird, accompanying four pink-footed geese, was shot in this neigh- 
bourhood. Brent geese occasionally visit the Solway in large 
numbers, but the marsh grass is not their favourite food, and they 
generally pass on to other feeding-grounds after a short stay. Of 
duck we shot mallard, widgeon, and shelduck. Teal are fairly 
plentiful. Gadwall, on the other hand, are scarce. Very hard 
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weather brings the pochard in, and the pintail, that most aristo- 
cratic of wild duck, is by no means unknown. Shovellers are 
regular visitors, and our host had a young drake which became 
just as tame as a farmyard duck ; it used to walk into the cottage 
at meal-times. Other duck to be met with in the Solway district 
are tufted duck, scaup, and golden-eye. Hybrids are sometimes 
shot here, notably a cross between a mallard and a pintail, and 
another between a mallard and a gadwall. It is probable that 
these are birds which have strayed from a neighbouring large 
estate, where hybridisation of various species of wild duck is 
carried on experimentally, but as mallard and pintail have at times 
been seen consorting together it is perhaps not impossible that 
these two species may occasionally interbreed in the natural state. 
Hosts of golden plover favour the locality at certain times, and 
curlew, as I have already said, are particularly numerous. 

As regards rare birds, an event rather out of the ordinary was the 
arrival of large packs of sand-grouse—that sporting bird beloved 
of Indian sportsmen—in the neighbourhood of Silloth in the year 
1888. This visitation has not been repeated, as far as I can as- 
certain, certainly not in any considerable numbers. An occasional 
wild swan makes his appearance. A long-tailed duck was shot up 
the estuary within three hundred yards of the village where we were 
staying. The weather during our stay was against us. It was 
exceptionally mild for the time of year, as may be gathered from 
the fact that we bathed in the open on the morning of the fifth of 
November. Hard frosty weather or a gale brings the geese and 
duck inland, and I hope to revisit this part of the country under 
more favourable weather conditions. I should like to have recorded 
the slaying of a gray-lag and a barnacle, but Veritas undraped 
compels me to place on record the signal successes of the enemy. 
Of all creatures that I have stalked or tried to stalk, there is none 
more wary than the gray-lag. Why is it that association with 
mankind should have reduced his cousin, the domestic goose, to a 
condition bordering on imbecility ? The reflection is not altogether 
flattering to the genus human. When man first sought to tame 
the wild goose, I suppose he only succeeded in catching the fools 
of the flock, and so by a process of selection a bird, which in the 
wild state has a highly developed intelligence, has gradually become 
so mentally deficient as to be held up as an example of ineptitude. 
When the sporting wild-fowler of these localities shoulders his gun 
preparatory to an all-night sitting on the marshes, he is often met 
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by the derisive remark ‘ Thee’s goin’ on a wild-goose chase’; but, 
once bitten with the craze for hunting these wary birds, he sets 
forth in their pursuit again and again. ‘It’s a clashing game,’ 
as a fellow-sportsman, who had hunted them all his life and 
brought many to bag, said to me, ‘ but when you hear ’em you 
can’t help goin’ after ’em.’ 

F. L. Farrer. 
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Noruine is harder to reconstruct than the life of ordinary men 
in the past. Our materials for it are usually biographies of great 
men, with the natural result that we see everything in a somewhat 
false perspective. When Johnson said ‘ We were a nest of singing 
birds ’ (at Pembroke), it is sadly to be feared that he was describing 
a personal set rather than the tone of his whole college. Something 
has been done, e.g. in Mr. Andrew Lang’s charming sketches of 
Oxford, to reconstruct the surroundings of the medieval student 
from the wills in the Chancellor’s Registry ; but even Mr. Lang 
cannot tell us much of the intellectual life of the ordinary man. 
Perhaps, therefore, some interest may attach to these notes on 
books bought by an Oxford Society during nearly a century ; 
‘Noscitur a libris ’"—what a man reads betrays what he is like. 
Material for this study is provided by the MSS. of the Wadham 
Book Club, an institution now entering on the last decade of a 
century of continuous existence, with records of various kinds 
that cover the whole period. 

They begin in 1822, when the Club was already firmly established, 
and are full and continuous for nearly forty years. After 1857 
there is a gap in the records for twelve years, but this gap is covered 
by the receipts of the Club from Messrs. Parker & Co., which exist 
complete since 1824. It is probable that such a set of book bills 
is unique outside the Bodleian or the British Museum, and the 
Club’s account is one of the oldest in Messrs. Parker’s ledgers. 

There is, too, a curious fascination, to which only a Charles 
Lamb could do full justice, in turning over the record of a century 
of book-buying, in greeting the first appearance of a book that 
has become a household word, in being reminded of others once 
read now forgotten, and in idly speculating what the entries mean 
which refer to books of unknown authors or titles. 

College tradition ascribes the foundation of the Club to Lord 
Westbury, who, as Richard Bethell, was in residence at Wadham 
as scholar and fellow from 1814 to 1823. Tradition in this 
case is probably to be trusted, for one at least of his contemporaries 
in the Club survived into the last decade of the nineteenth century ; 
it is also confirmed by the list of the original members, whose dates 
of matriculation vary from 1814 to 1821. None of them, except 
Lord Westbury himself, attained sufficient fame even to have their 
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names recorded in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ though 
one or two are still remembered in their own college. 

The first list of books in the possession of the Club is one of 
the most interesting ; it is as follows : * 


Fiction.— Sir Walter Scott, ‘The Pirate.’ (1822.) 11. 5s.; 
‘The Fortunes of Nigel.’ (1822.) 11. 7s. 
J. G. Lockhart, ‘ Life of Adam Blair.’ (1822.) 
Washington Irving, ‘ Bracebridge Hall.’ (1822.) 
History.— Charles James Fox, ‘History of the Reign of James II.’ 
(1808.) 10. 
Sir John Thomas Jones, ‘History of the War in 
Spain,’ 2 vols. (1818.) 11. 10s. 
Labaume, ‘ Sketches of the Horrors of War.’ (Pub- 
lished 1818, reprinted 1822.) 10s. 6d. 
C. Doris, ‘ Historical Survey of the Character of 
Napoleon Bonaparte.’ (1815.) 9s. 
BrograpHy.—Rev. G. D’Oyley, ‘Life of Archbishop Sancroft.’ 
(1821.) 11. 2s. 
T. Macrie, ‘ Life of John Knox.’ (1811.) 17s. 
Madame de Stael, ‘Ten Years’ Exile.’ (English 
Translation 1821.) 11. 6s. 
Prince Hoare, ‘Memoirs of Granville Sharp, the 
Philanthropist.” (1820.) 11. 5s. 
TraveLs.— Waddington & Hanbury, ‘Travels in Ethiopia.’ 
(1822.) 
Harrison, ‘Canada.’ 9s. 
E. Burton, ‘ Antiquities of Rome.’ (1821.) 16s. 
TuroLtocy.— Whately, ‘ Bampton Lectures on “ Party Spirit in 
Religion.” ’ (1822.) 
Rev. W. Dalby, ‘Defence of Dr. Copleston on 
“ Necessity and Predestination.”’ (1822.) 4s. 
Portry.— Lord Byron, ‘Cain.’ (Dec. 1821.) 9s. 
(This volume also included ‘Sardanapalus’ and 
‘The Two Foscari.’) 
H. H. Milman, ‘Martyr of Antioch.’ (1822.) 
‘Belshazzar.’ (1822.) 
Letrres.—I. Disraeli. ‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ 


The following books have not been identified : Miller 11.148. ; and 
* Letters from Scotland,’ 17s. 

In addition to this list, the Club took in the ‘ Edinburgh,’ the 
‘Quarterly,’ the ‘ Retrospective Review,’ the ‘ British Review,’ the 
‘London Magazine,’ ‘ The Album,’ a fashionable London magazine, 


* The prices are from the College records; the dates have been added. 
51-2 
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and ‘The Fancy, or True Sportsman’s Guide’ (‘ being authentic 
memoirs of the leading puygilists from the days of Figg and Broughton 
to the Championship of Ward. By an Operator’). These last 
two ran only from 1822 to 1825, and from 1821 to 1826 respectively. 


The ‘Album’ may be remembered as containing in one 
of its early numbers two well-known epigrams, that on Scott’s 
poem of ‘ Waterloo’ : 


On Waterloo’s ensanguined plain 

Lies many a gallant Frenchman slain ; 
But none by sabre or by shot 

Fell half so flat as Walter Scott ; 


and that by Rogers on an orator he disliked : 


W.. .* has no heart, they say, but I deny it; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it. 


The ‘Fancy Gazette’ reminds us of the high estimation in 

which the noble art of self-defence was held when George IV. was 
king. 
The future Lord Westbury, it may be noted, was the purchaser 
of one of Milman’s plays ; he also appears responsible for two of 
the three books reported ‘ missing,’ but fortunately for his reputa- 
tion, they seem to have been recovered. 

The most obvious comment on the list is that young Oxford 
men of that day were happy in their opportunities ; to be able to 
buy Waverley novels and dramas of Byron fresh from the Press 
is not given to many generations. The comparatively small amount 
of fiction is another marked feature, as is also the prominence of 
travel literature and of books dealing with the period of the Great 
War just over. In this matter Oxford, as usual, represented the 
prevailing feeling of the country ; Jones’s ‘ History of the War in 
Spain ’ was the successful work of one of Wellington’s engineers, 
whose statue is among those that immortalise British heroism, and 
throw a lurid light on British Art, in the transepts of St. Paul’s. 
Labaume’s book, long since forgotten, went through five editions 
in about twelve months, when it appeared in an English translation 
in 1818. The book bought by the Wadham Club was an abridge- 
ment, issued by the Peace Society. The ‘Character of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’ is one, and apparently the least scandalous, of four or 
five books from the same pen which appeared about the time of the 
final defeat of the Emperor. 

* ie. Ward. 
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The undergraduates of the last century obviously resembled 
their modern representatives in preferring their foreign books in 
English versions, but it is to be feared that the present generation 
would not be in such a hurry to buy Bampton Lectures : Whately’s 
were ordered in 1822, almost before they came out. Nor does the 
undergraduate of to-day take an interest in anyone’s views on 
‘Necessity and Predestination.’ 

But the omissions in the above list are perhaps more striking 
than its contents. Modern criticism would probably place highest 
among the books of 1820 and 1821 Keats’s ‘ Lamia,’ Shelley’s 
‘Adonais’ and ‘Hellas,’ while Wordsworth’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets ’ of 1822 might have been supposed to appeal to a Society, 
almost all of whose members afterwards took Orders. But all 
these poets were apparently unknown to young Oxford, and in 
fact the name of neither Shelley nor Keats makes its appearance in 
the Wadham Book Club for more than twenty years. No doubt 
Shelley’s political and religious views largely explain the neglect 
of his poetry, and Keats was popularly identified with the same 
school. It was only in 1847 that Richard Congreve, afterwards 
the founder of English Positivism, proposed the ‘ Life of Shelley ’ 
(no doubt Medwin’s), and in 1848 the Society bought Monckton 
Milnes’s ‘ Life of Keats.’ 

The neglect of Wordsworth is harder to explain, except that 
the Wadham admirers of Byron probably agreed with him on the 


drowsy, frowzy poem, called the ‘ Excursion,’ 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion. 


Certainly in his lifetime Wordsworth never enjoyed that popularity 
at Oxford which Macaulay said prevailed at Cambridge in his own 
undergraduate days. At Wadham Wordsworth’s name first appears 
in 1845, and then it is the ‘ Diary in France ’ which is ordered, more 
than twenty years after its first appearance. His earliest poem 
to be recognised is ‘ The Prelude ’ in 1850. i 
A word must be said as to the periodical literature of the Society. 
The ‘ Edinburgh ’ and the ‘ Quarterly’ were taken from the first ; 
the ‘ Quarterly ’ has apparently never been discontinued, but the 
‘Edinburgh ’ has had many vicissitudes, being given up in 1857 to 
make room for the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ and again, later, 
from motives of economy. It is now taken in regularly once more. 
Old members of the Society tell of the days when the two great 
Reviews were badges of opposing political parties, and when it was 
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a point of honour on both sides that, at the sale of the books, the 
Tory organ should fetch at least as much as the Whig and vice versa. 
The funds of the Society greatly profited by such partisan buying. 
The fiercest political struggles, however, were waged over 
‘Blackwood.’ This was taken first in 1828, and for ten years 
circulated in peace; then prejudice took the place of literary 
appreciation, and for the next twenty years there were fierce fights 
over ‘ Blackwood ’ and the ‘ Westminster Review ’ ; Congreve was 
the leader of the anti-Blackwood party. The ‘ Westminster 
Review ’ rarely succeeded in winning the suffrages of a majority 
in the Club, but the fortunes of ‘ Blackwood’ were various, 
changing from year to year. In the end it triumphed and main- 
tained its place for a long period; but during the last twenty 
years motives of economy have prevailed to do what political 
partisanship could not, and Wadham officially reads ‘ Blackwood ’ 
no more, 

The principles that guided the selection of books in early days 
seem to have prevailed for at least twenty years. The Club remained 
faithful to Byron and to Scott. It is true ‘The Age of Bronze’ 
was rejected in 1823, but then the Club, unlike the later critics, 
doubted if it were Lord Byron’s at all. Medwin’s ‘ Conversations ’ 
with the noble poet was at once chosen in 1824, and Galt’s ‘ Life’ 
in 1830. This seems to have excluded the more famous ‘ Life’ 
by Tom Moore published in the same year. 

Of course all the later Waverleys were bought, one by one, as 
they came out (their usual price was 27s., but ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak ’ was of unusual length, and cost 1I. 16s.), and most of Sir 
Walter’s abundant output, including even the huge ‘ Life of 
Napoleon.’ Its nine volumes, published at 44 guineas, were offered 
to the Society at two-thirds price by Thomas Vores, afterwards 
a well-known Evangelical preacher at Brighton, and they actually 
sold for 21. 10s. when they had been read by the Club. The domin- 
ating interest of Napoleon’s personality is seen also in the choice 
of books like that mendacious chronicle, O’Meara’s ‘ Voice from 
St. Helena’ (bought on its publication in 1822). Both Ségur’s 
‘Campaign in Russia’ and De Bourrienne’s ‘ Memoirs’ (in 1830) 
were bought in English translations, while Napier’s ‘ Peninsular 
War ’ was obtained from the time of its first appearance in 1828. 
But it is more interesting to note the strictly literary tastes 
of the Club. Tom Moore’s works were bought regularly, prose 
as well as verse, as might be expected of admirers of Byron; and 
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though ‘ Falkland,’ Bulwer Lytton’s first romance, was overlooked 
in 1827, ‘ Pelham’ was bought the next year, and in the decade 
following, something of his was chosen on the average every year, 
eg. ‘Kugene Aram’ in 1832, ‘The Last Days of Pompeii’ 
in 1834, and even his satire in verse, the ‘ Siamese Twins’ (1831). 
The historical novels of G. P. R. James, e.g. ‘ Richelieu’ and 
‘Philip Augustus,’ seem also to have been favourites, 

_. On the other hand the Club does not appear to have heard of 
‘Dickens till his ‘ American Notes,’ published in 1842. It is strange 
to think that ‘Pickwick’ and ‘Oliver Twist’ and ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ’ were all neglected, when, as even the ‘ Quarterly’ 
admitted, all the world was talking about Pickwick and the Pick- 
wickians. Probably Dickens was too racy a Cockney to be 
appreciated by an academic circle; and this seems the more probable 
as Thackeray was discovered comparatively early, though the Club 
did not recognise his merit at once. The ‘ Titmarsh Journeys’ 
came in as soon as they were published in 1846, and ‘ Vanity Fair” 
immediately on its completion in 1848. When Dickens and 
Thackeray had once been discovered, their works were bought as 
a matter of course. , 

The coming of a new novelist was not recognised when George 
Eliot published her ‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ in 1858, but next 
year ‘Adam Bede’ was at once welcomed in Wadham, as by the 
world generally, as a masterpiece. And the Society had the discern- 
ment to order George Meredith’s ‘ Shaving of Shagpat ’ immediately 
on its appearance in 1856, though its admirers then were few. 

In the field of Poetry the Club was quite blind to the early 
merits of Tennyson; no doubt they would have echoed Lord 
Lytton’s complaint that— 


Theban taste the Saxon purse controls, 
And pensions Tennyson while starves a Knowles, 


for the now forgotten ‘Hunchback’ of Sheridan Knowles was 
bought at its first appearance, while Tennyson’s poems are not 
heard of till 1844, when they (i.e, the volume that had appeared 
in 1842) were introduced to the Club by Henry Bond Bowlby, 
afterwards Bishop of Coventry. 

The annals of the Club form an interesting illustration of 
Macaulay’s power for hitting the taste of the average man. The 
Club took in, from its earliest number, ‘ Knight’s Quarterly,’ in 
which Macaulay first appeared before the public, and the list of 
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books purchased by it from time to time contains nearly all the 
works which were the subjects of the famous ‘ Essays’: Hallam’s 
‘Constitutional History,’ Lord Nugent’s ‘Hampden,’ Lord 
Mahon’s ‘ War in Spain,’ these and many more were ordered for the 
Wadham Book Club by no less a person than Richard William 
Church, afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s. It goes without saying 
that Macaulay’s ‘ Lays,’ the ‘ Collected Essays ’ themselves, and the 
‘History ’ were all purchased at once; the Essays had the unusual 
honour of being bought twice over, once in 1844 when the price 
for the three volumes was 1/. 12s. 6d., and again in 1849 when they 
were proposed by the late Dean of Gibraltar. 

Church, who has just been mentioned, and Richard Congreve, 
widely different as they were in views and career, were alike in 
being characteristic of the two movements that were to reawaken 
Oxford ; their influence in their own college can be clearly traced 
in the widening of the Club’s reading. Church was responsible 
for Charles Lamb’s ‘Letters’ and Gillman’s ‘Life of Coleridge,’ bought 
in 1837 and 1838 respectively—the first appearance of those two 
great names—and for Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’ (1838). This is 
entered as costing the incredible sum of 10/. 10s., but the figure must 
be a secretarial vagary. It may be further noted of Church that his 
minutes as Secretary are both fuller than those of any of his pre- 
decessors and a perfect model of neatness, and that, fond as the Club 
had always been of travel books, his suggestions are especially 
numerous in this department of reading. 

It is curious that there is no trace of the Oxford Movement and 
of the controversies which it aroused in the purchases of the Club. 
Keen as the Society was on contemporary questions, the names of 
Pusey, of Newman, of Keble never occur during the stormy years 
1833 to 1845. The nearest approach to interest in the religious 
questions of the day is the purchase of Samuel Wilberforce’s 
‘American Church’ in 1844, unless a book called ‘The Broken 
Font,’ bought in 1843, and not identified by me, had an ecclesiastical 
significance. This aloofness from a movement which is often said 
to have absorbed all the interest of Oxford might at first sight 
seem explicable by the Evangelical tendencies of Wadham, which 
was the centre of the Low Church party in Oxford; but this ex- 
planation will not stand, for, apart from R. W. Church, several 
other members of the Book Club were afterwards prominent as 
strong Churchmen. The truth rather is that the fascination of 
Newman has thrown Oxford history at that period into a wrong 
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perspective ; as a matter of fact it was only a section that devoted 
all their time and energy to questions of Church doctrine and 
authority. 

Congreve’s influence as a leader of the advanced party has 
already been referred to. On the literary side he introduced to 
the Club Browning’s ‘ Strafford’ in 1843 (it had been put on the 
stage six years before), and three volumes of Miss Barrett’s Poems 
in the following year; there is something almost humorous in the 
fact that to the future Positivist leader the Club owed its copy of 
Dumas’ ‘ Count of Monte Cristo,’ in 1847. 

The period from 1840 to 1855 was a golden age for the Book 
Club as for everything else at Wadham. The names of Walsham 
How, Bishop of Wakefield, H. C. E. Childers, a member of Glad- 
stone’s first two cabinets, T. C. Baring, the munificent refounder 
of Hertford College, Dr. Bridges, the Positivist and the interpreter 
of Roger Bacon, are still remembered, not to mention Frederic 
Harrison and Dr. Codrington, who still happily survive. The 
books proposed by Frederic Harrison are strangely few for one 
who has been devoted all his life to good literature; three only 
can be traced to him—the poems of that erratic genius T. L. Beddoes, 
published after his death (1849) in 1851, Lodge’s ‘ Winckelmann,’ 
which, though ordered, was thought by the Club ‘a very odd book,’ 
and volumes I and II of Ruskin’s ‘ Stones of Venice’; this last was 
proposed by Harrison and Bridges together in 1853, and cost 
three and a half guineas. 

It is strange that B. B. Rogers, the well-known translator and 
editor of Aristophanes, the historian W. W. Shirley (predecessor 
of Dean Stanley in his Chair of History), and Sir Thomas Graham 
Jackson, R.A., the architect of modern Oxford, were never members 
of the Club, though they were all at Wadham during this period. 

After 1857 there are no records of the Club. Presumably it 
was during these dark ages that a social revolution was carried 
through in the Society, by the giving of permission to smoke at 
the meetings. Certainly this was not allowed in 1855 ; Mr. Harrison 
tells me that he should have left the Society had it been permitted ; 
but the custom was already established by 1875. When the Club 
reappears again in 1869, it was in the throes of a financial crisis. 
This was successfully surmounted, and the Club is now as vigorous 
as ever, though it is, alas ! far less ready to spend its guineas on big 
books than it was in mid-Victorian days, and gives to fiction a 
much larger part of its orders, 
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It is too early yet to say whether any of its members during the 
last twenty years are going to be permanently famous, though 
perhaps it may be recorded that Mr. Theodore Cook, the editor of 
the ‘ Field,’ Mr. C. B. Fry, the best known of English athletes, and 
Sir John Simon, the present Solicitor-General, were members 
together. What books they proposed, or bought, the records do 
not show ; but Sir John Simon, as befitted a future Liberal member, 
is responsible for the amendment which increased from four to 
five years the time for which a man remained a member of the Club 
without paying any additional fee. In spite of this remission of 
taxation, however, the finances of the Club are most prosperous, 
and it still serves its purpose in uniting the past and the present 
generations of an Oxford College in the cultivation of other literature 
than that prescribed for ‘ the Schools.’ In these days of popularised 
libraries and cheapened books, book clubs are no longer the necessity 
they were in Georgian days. But like so many other Oxford in- 
stitutions, the Club has adapted itself to the times, and bids 
fair to complete its century with a fuller purse than before, and 
with as devoted a circle of readers as it ever possessed. 


J. WELLS. 
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ON SHAKESPEARE’S DEATH-DAY. 
SY ARCHDEACON HUTTON. 
L 


An afternoon in late April; windy; the clouds scudding across 
the sky as though they pursued something neither you nor they 
could see; bright sun unconquered by them and asserting himself 
often with a glare that made one draw the heavy cap that country 
gentlemen still wore (you may see it in Holbein’s drawing of the 
good Sir Thomas More nigh eighty years before) over one’s eyes : 
dust in the streets, but on the meadow by the river every sort of 
fresh young growth, not wet, for the dew had long been sucked up, 
but soft for a day-bed. And so I passed over by the Clopton 
bridge on to the Avon’s eastern bank. 

And there was the bridge behind me, solid, steadfast, beautiful ; 
a boon to the countryside, worthy of the good knight who gave it. 
The slow wains passed over it, laden with many kinds of provision 
for man and beast in the villages beyond—and I doubt not there 
were some funeral baked meats among them. Horses clattered 
over, carrying yeomen who had drunk their fill at the Falcon. 
Here a stately dame on a pillion, with her red-cheeked groom in 
charge. There a justice of the peace and quorum,—and indeed I 
think I saw the lord of Charlecote himself, with his straight face 
and trim beard, getting him home to my lady, and heard him sing 
Sola ! Sola! to himself in a rather high key. 

And while I still looked towards the bridge there came a strange 
mob of louts and boys, some thin as a radish, some lame, some 
clapping their hands to their ears as though they could not hear 
what their fellows said to them, some feeble with sickness, some 
with youth and long travel, but all strangely puzzled and be- 
wildered. In front went two well set-up pikemen: behind was a 
fat fellow on a horse, with a sword by his side and a smart switch in 
his hand, with which he belaboured now his old shambling charger, 
now the loiterers in the last rank. I drew near to the bridge, back 
again, before the rout was passed, and heard men say the fellows 


were pressed for the King’s German wars, and goodwife Palsgrave 
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was to blame for it all. Soon they were gone, towards Banbury, 
and left nothing but a mighty dust behind. 

And then I went back along the river bank, till I came well-nigh 
opposite the church, where I could look across the water to the 
garden of New Place, and see the house itself standing on a little 
hill above. And I began to think of the rich gentleman who lived 
there, and how he had seen just such a sight as I, of Mouldy, and 
Wart and Bullcalf, on the road to Coventry, and as he ate caraways 
and pippins in a Cotswold garden; marry, they are folk you 
cannot choose but see when the King sends out for men to fight 
in Germany, for nobody cares a groat for Goody Palsgrave and her 
husband’s wars, except the Puritans in their Turkey gowns who 
live in London city and would have: there be no more cakes and 
ale. Truly Master Shakespeare had seen such folk and set them 
down in his plays for men to marvel at, and Sir John too—not 
Oldcastle, of course, for he died a martyr—and the shallow justice 
full of past iniquity and present kindness. He had seen them. 
Would he see them again? For he lay sick behind the curtains in 
that house upon the little hill. 


Il. 

Across the placid stream the primroses came down right to the 
water’s edge, great clumps of them everywhere in the grass. And 
the daffodils waved in the garden, and there was the bloody-black 
currant bush in flower, and the trees had some a few leaves on them 
and some their dark buds ; and the fruit blossom was beginning to 
show well. As I looked and pondered, out there came into the garden 
a young girl to gather simples, and beside her a lady, past the time 
of youth, who gave her some sort of direction where to pluck, and 
yet wept as she spoke and wrung her hands and looked back again 
upon the house. It may have been five minutes, and then a lattice 
was flung open in the house above, and a curtain thrown aside. 
And I thought I could hear a voice that sang old songs, and then a 
snatch of psalm within. So I lay upon the grass, looking across 
the stream, and wondered. And by and by the maiden went in 
again with her apron full, and the lady, still chattering and weeping, 
followed her. 

Il. 

I had not looked on my own side the stream till I heard voices 
close beside me. Two gentlemen walked slowly in earnest con- 
verse, and if they saw me they did not heed. 
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One was a young gallant in fine array, but he had no sword at 
his side, and I thought he was a player. The other was an old 
and reverend man, slow in his gait, solemn in his voice, with his 
cassock trim and stiff upon him, and a gown and square cap. And 
this I heard them say : 

‘Ah, master doctor, tis not as *twas with our old Mistress, 
whose soul heaven deliver from the pains of purgatory "—here the 
other looked angrily at him—‘ for when she died, as they say, she 
would hear nothing but old Canterbury tales, and she said “I will 
have no knave’s son sit in my seat”; and his lordship’s grace the 
archbishop was mightily distrest with her, though she did at the 
end let him shrive her, and passed away annealed and anointed 
with the best of them.’ 

‘ Boy, thou speakest foolishly,’ said the priest—for such I saw 
he was—‘ for God judgeth the hearts of princes. But this good 
man indeed passeth easily to his rest, if so it be. He speaketh 
wisely, and in his heart inclineth him unto the Lord. And oft he 
prayeth in the Latin tongue—and oft in the English, but all good.— 
And sometimes he sayeth words from his own idle books (which I 
regard not) and there are of them that he saith come from the heart, 
and indeed they go to it. Here is one that singeth in mine ears : 


“Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once, 
When He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the Remedy.” 


God bless and preserve him, say I. And yet he used strange words, 
the last I heard him say, as I left him.’ 

‘ Why, what were those ?’ said the young man. 

‘He said this: I wonder the jingle lingers in my head : 


** Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here— 
Blest be the man that spares these stones 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 


Yes, so I think it ran. And as I went out of the bedchamber he 
called after me: “ Hear you that, and mind you that, master 
parson, a God’s name.’ 

Now the bell was ringing in the church across the water, and the 
priest turned to go. ‘It is evening prayer,’ he said. ‘ Do youcome, 
master Pickthank ? ’ 
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‘ Not I,’ said the other. ‘ I will go take a drink of tobacco. And 
then I will go round and ask how my good master fares.’ 

‘I shall to New Place when the Evensong is said,’ said the other. 
And they parted. 


IV. 

I lay still on the grass, and pondered. What a pageant passed 
before my eyes—brave men and fair women (who were but pert 
boys after all) in all the glory of the stage. Castle walls rocked, 
crowns tumbled, or could be taken from the bush for asking, knights 
drew sword and villains dagger, milkmaids sang, pages jested, for- 
lorn mothers wept salt tears. And over all hovered a spirit that 
seemed to link childhood and love together and to bless everywhere 
as it moved. So I mused and mused, and the clouds came and 
went, and some raindrops fell, and the sun went lower in the West. 
So truly— 


O how this spring of love resembleth 

The uncertain glory of an April day, 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun 
And by and bye a cloud takes all away. 


Truly the clouds were gathering, and the sun was sinking in the 
west. I could look without flinching on his beams now as they 
gilded the pinnacles and gables of New Place. Evensong was over, 
and I saw the priest go up the garden towards the house. | 

And then there was one cry ; and a silence for a space which 
made my heart stand still. 

Then came some one to the window and shut it, and drew the 
curtain across. 

And the priest fell on his knees on the garden path. 

And I awoke ; and the passing bell of Stratford Church was tolling 
for the dead. 
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THE ANGEL. 


BY B. PAUL NEUMAN. 


‘Dear me!’ exclaimed the Chairman, looking first at the book, 
then at the correspondent, and then at the managers seated round 
the table, ‘so we’ve been entertaining an angel unawares.’ 

And he might have added that it had taken them just twelve 
months to see the wings. 


I. 


They certainly were not in evidence when the angel first ap- 
peared in Chignett Street, though he was the most presentable of the 
three candidates for the vacant post. It was the wrong time of 
year for the ‘ College list ’ to be of much use, and the advertisement 
had brought in poorresults. One of the three was a rather shabby- 
looking man of forty whose testimonials were so guarded as to 
arouse suspicion rather than inspire confidence. The second was a 
young fellow so nervous that it was almost equally difficult to hear 
or understand what he said or wanted to say. The third was the 
angel, and by comparison with the other two he shone. He had a 
fairly good presence, was fairly well dressed, and seemed quite at 
hisease. His‘ form ’ was nothing to boast of. A pass in the Senior 
Cambridge Local was his nearest approach to University distinction, 
but he appeared to have attended an amazing number of lectures on 
an extraordinary variety of subjects, and he had a reasonably good 
testimonial from his late headmaster. 

‘Have you any musical qualifications ?’ asked the Chairman. 

‘I took a course of lectures on the Dalcroze Eurhythmics,’ 
answered the angel. 

‘ Ah, indeed,’ said the Chairman, ‘ but I’m afraid I’m not much 
the wiser.’ 

‘I’ve seen about them,’ remarked Miss Phipps, opening her 
bag as if she thought they might possibly be inside it. 

‘It’s a system of musical theory applied to physical exercises,’ 
the angel airily explained. 

“Can you play the piano for the children to march to?’ 
demanded Mrs. Goodwin, who was practical. 
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‘Oh yes,’ replied the angel with an easy nod ; ‘ there’s not much 
difficulty in that.’ 

‘ And play a hymn-tune ? ’ pursued the Rev. Mr. Cobbe. 

‘ That’s easier still, isn’t it ?’ said the angel. 

‘I should like to ask, Mr. Chairman ’"—it was the voice of an 
obscure manager in the dark corner of the room—‘ if this gentleman 
can teach swimming.’ 

“I never have taught it,’ answered the angel, and then added, 
with a confidential smile, ‘ but I know how to keep my own head 
out of the water.’ 

‘What a contrast to the other young man!’ exclaimed Miss 
Phipps after the angel had retired. ‘So easy and self-possessed.’ 

‘Just a little tiny bit too much, do you think?’ asked Mrs. 
Goodwin. 

‘It’s a good fault nowadays, especially for dealing with boys,’ 
said the Chairman. ‘ Will someone make a proposition ? ’ 

‘I propose that we recommend the appointment of the last 
candidate, Mr.—oh yes—Mr. Wilson,’ said the Rev. Mr. Cobbe. 

‘I second that,’ said the voice from the corner. 

‘Carried unanimously,’ declared the Chairman. 

So the angel came to Chignett Street. 


Il. 


Before the angel had been at work for a week, Mr. Worth, the 
headmaster, was very much of Mrs. Goodwin’s opinion. The new 
master did seem just a little too self-assured. His nonchalance 
almost amounted to a challenge. He was not in the least rude 
or insubordinate, but he seemed to look upon the school, and 
the L.C.C., and the whole educational system as matters of very 
slight importance. He did not disguise his amusement at the 
fussy importance of the managers, and the hope he expressed of a 
speedy visit from the inspectors sounded strange if not absolutely 
unnatural. 

In the ordinary course, a new teacher would have been set to 
take one of the lowest standards. This vacancy, however, had 
arisen unexpectedly in the middle of the summer term owing to the 
sudden breakdown of Mr. Payne, who had been in charge of 
the Fourth. Here the boys were, on the average, between ten and 
eleven, and among them were three or four unusually bright lads 
and a rather heavy contingent of dunces. The Fourth is an im- 
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portant standard, because by the time a boy leaves it he has gener- 
ally shown pretty plainly what the rest of his school career is likely 
to be. Still, there were only a few weeks to run before the summer 
holidays, and it did not seem worth while upsetting the other 
classes. So Mr. Wilson was introduced to the boys of Standard IV. 
as their new teacher. 

For the first few days there was hesitation and uncertainty, 
followed—on the part of the boys—by experiment. They knew 
perfectly well that only a master of a certain standing has the 
power of the cane. It was all-important to find out how 
Mr. Wilson stood in this respect. He was youthful in appearance, 
and the general opinion was that he was not qualified. Brickell 
was the chief exponent of this view, and so confident was he that 
he offered to furnish a test case, and, what is more, did it. It was 
just at the end of Mr. Wilson’s first week. Late in the afternoon 
he noticed a good deal of turning round, and bending over, and 
whispering, which seemed to centre round a big, red-faced, loutish- 
looking boy at the very back of the room. 

The master pointed to him. 

‘What’s your name ?’ he asked. 

‘ Brickell,’ answered the boy, in a surly voice. 

‘Stand up on the form.’ 

‘What for? I wasn’t doin’ nothin’.’ 

‘Stand up!’ repeated Mr. Wilson, with rising anger. 

All eyes turned eagerly from boy to master and back 
again. 

‘Last time,’ said Mr. Wilson loudly. ‘Stand up!’ 

Brickell looked down, redder and sulkier than ever, and made 
no movement. 

Mr. Wilson turned to a boy on the front row. 

‘Culpepper,’ he said, ‘go to Mr. Worth and ask him if 
he'll be good enough to let me have the cane and the punishment 
book.’ 

Brickell’s face fell. He was no hero. 

“Tl stand up,’ he said, almost politely. 

But Mr. Wilson was not in a melting mood. 

‘I think you will,’ he answered, ‘ after you’ve had the cane.’ 

And when the squat little instrument of doom appeared, he 
administered a couple of strokes with such unexpected vigour 
that Brickell fairly howled, and any lingering doubts as to the 
master’s qualifications were swept clean away. 
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When the school work began again after the summer holidays, 
the angel found himself in command of Standard III. He made no 
difficulty about the Standard: perhaps Mr. Worth might have 
been better pleased if he had done so. It was the young master’s 
smiling indifference, his air of looking upon the school and all 
its concerns as matters of very small importance, that irritated 
him. At the same time he was puzzled by what seemed an incon- 
sistency. Over and over again he surprised Mr. Wilson watching, 
with what seemed keen, almost strained, attention, some very 
commonplace person—it might be a master or a boy—sometimes 
it was the caretaker. He made no friends among the masters, but 
the nearest approach to friendship was with poor old Mr. Salter, 
whom all the rest looked upon as a butt for good-humoured jokes. 
And then there was his ridiculous fancy for the boy Caxton. 

Caxton too was a butt—the dunce of Standard V. He was 
a big, heavy-looking boy, well over thirteen, plump and pasty- 
cheeked, with a slow, hesitating manner of speech. His arithmetic 
—the touchstone in an elementary school—was incredibly bad, 
and what seemed a rooted habit of inattention made him an easy 
prey to any chance question. In contradiction to physical laws 
he rose by sheer weight, and his sums were marked wrong as a 


matter of course. Mr. Payne had given him up as hopeless, and - 


his nickname in the class was ‘ Barmy.’ 

For a little more than three weeks after Mr. Payne’s departure, 
the boy had been in Mr. Wilson’s class, and during the first fort- 
night the new master had accepted the class estimate and let 
Caxton severely alone. Then, a week before the holidays, he had 
set as a subject for composition ‘ How I like to read a book,’ and 
amid the dozens of dull, stiff, clumsy little essays that he hardly 
troubled to correct, he had found one, not immaculate as to spelling 
and grammar, but in style as different from the rest as a real artist’s 
sketch is from a beach photographer’s portrait. Eagerly he looked 
3 for the name and found it scrawled outside— William Caxton.’ 

He turned back to the composition. ‘There are some books,’ he 
read, ‘such as “ Ivanhoe” or “ David Copperfield,” that when you 
lie on the floor in front of the fire and read them, it seems as if 
they were talking to you like friends.’ 

The next morning, Mr. Wilson called Caxton up to his table and 
gave him a bright new shilling. 
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‘ There,’ he said, ‘ that’s for the first really good piece of work 
I’ve seen since I came to Chignett Street.’ 

On such occasions the boys almost invariably applauded. But 
this time astonishment was so great that, except for the master’s 
words and a mumbled ‘ Thank you, Sir,’ the shilling was given and 
taken in absolute silence. But from that day the boy always 
waited to walk home with the master, and, whenever a chance 
offered in the playground or the park, they were sure to be found 
together. And when, not long afterwards, Caxton, then bottom 
boy in the Fifth Standard, came out third in all London for the 
essay prizes offered by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, Mr. Worth admitted to himself that the new member 
of his staff had, in one respect, at any rate, shown some 
discernment. 


IV. 


In other respects, however, the angel was not a success. At 
the Christmas examinations, Standard III. made such a poor 
show that Mr. Worth felt obliged to make an unfavourable entry 
in the report book, which he showed the culprit. 

‘I very much dislike doing it,’ he said, ‘ but just look at those 
arithmetic papers. They’re too bad to pass over.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the angel, with a pleasant smile, ‘they are 
careless little devils, aren’t they ? Let’s hope they'll improve.’ 

Mr. Worth frowned. 

‘We will,’ he said with strong emphasis, ‘ and in your interests 
as much as in theirs.’ 

‘Oh, of course,’ said the angel unabashed. 

Then there was the music. Mr. Payne, though not a great 
pianist, had been a decided improvement, as an accompanist, on 
his predecessor, so when the school reopened in September Mr. 
Worth asked the new master if he would play the hymn-tune for 
the opening. 

“T’'ll try, if you like,’ answered the angel readily enough. ‘ May 
I choose the hymn ?’ 

He chose a long-metre hymn to the Old Hundredth, which he 
played in fine style, with his eyes on Mr. Worth. 

But the two following days he chose long metres again, and to 
each he played Old Hundredth. On the afternoon of the third 
day Mr. Worth asked some of the elder boys to stay after school 
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was over, in order to practise a few wand exercises for the Prize- 
giving, which had been fixed earlier than usual. 

‘I wonder if Mr. Wilson could stop and play for us,’ he added, 
looking towards his assistant. 

‘Oh yes, certainly ; I daresay I can manage something in four 
time,’ was the cheerful answer. 

But when the word of command was given and the wands lifted, 
the piano struck up the Old Hundredth once more, only, this 
time, played allegro. The boys tittered, and Mr. Worth frowned. 
He walked across to the performer and spoke in a low voice. 

‘Is that the only tune you can play ?’ he asked. 

Mr. Wilson nodded. ‘ It’s the only one I know,’ he answered. 

The headmaster pointed to a book. 

‘There are a lot of marches in there,’ he said ; ‘ can’t you read 
music ? 

‘Not a note,’ replied the angel with undisturbed serenity. 
“I do it all by ear.’ 

Six months later, when visits to the swimming baths were 
being discussed, Mr. Worth turned to the angel. 

‘Let’s see: you're a swimmer, aren’t you, Mr. Wilson ?’ he 
asked. 

Mr. Wilson shook his head emphatically. 

‘Not a yard; not a stroke,’ he answered. 

‘That’s funny,’ remarked Mr. Worth, looking puzzled. ‘ It 
was only the other day that I was talking it over with Miss Phipps. 
She said she was sure you'd lend a hand. She remembered your 
telling the managers that you knew how to keep your head out of 
the water.’ 

‘Oh yes, that’s right enough. I can keep my head out of the 
water.’ 

‘ Well, how do you manage it?’ asked the headmaster a little 
impatiently. 

‘ By never going in,’ answered the angei simply. 


As time went on, the entries in the report book of Standard III. 
became still more unfavourable. ‘The writing is very bad and 
the arithmetic—except in a few cases—really deplorable.’ ‘The 
teacher does not seem to get hold of the class—the discipline 
leaves a great deal to be desired.’ ‘No improvement in any 
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respect. The work on the whole is very poor.’ Such were some 
of the entries which soon introduced to the Inspectors Mr. Wilson’s 
engaging personality. 

They found it even more puzzling than engaging, an abso- 
lutely unfamiliar type. He welcomed them with a smiling urbanity 
which somehow seemed to put them in the wrong from the first. 
Without a word to which they could take exception, he managed 
to convey the impression that it was they who were new and 
remarkable types, awakening in him a keen and vivid interest. 
He listened to their criticisms, exhortations, and warnings with 
a quiet air of detachment, considering and weighing, it seemed, 
their views, and reserving his own judgment. Of nervousness, con- 
fusion, or apprehension there was not a trace, but a strong though 
well-controlled sense of humour was always in evidence. 

‘Look here, Mr. Wilson,’ said Mr. Turton, who was a new 
broom and thought himself a vacuum cleaner at least, ‘this won’t 
do at all.’ 

And he pointed to the fatal entries. 

‘They’re not very encouraging, are they?’ answered the 
offender, with a courteous smile. 

“It’s got to be altered,’ the Inspector declared. 

‘Or where shall we be?’ echoed the teacher. 

‘Oh, there’s not much doubt about that,’ answered Mr. Turton, 
smiling too, but grimly. ‘In one of the committee-rooms on the 
first floor at the Embankment.’ 

An expression of quick interest lit up the young man’s face. 

‘That must be quite an experience,’ he said. ‘Truth beats 
fiction any day. I’ve been told that those committees are a 


caricature of Dickens.’ 


‘As mad as a March hare,’ said the Inspector to the head- 
master. ‘JZ never came across such a specimen before. Has he 
any points as a teacher ?’ 

‘Well,’ answered Mr. Worth, ‘ he’s not a fool, in some ways. 
If he’s roused, he can come down on a boy pretty sharply. And 
a good many of the boys like him. On Fridays he generally 
reads to them for the last half-hour or so, and you can hear 
the laughing the other side of the hall. There’s no doubt of his 
popularity for that half-hour.’ 

“What does he read to them ?’ asked the Inspector curiously. 

“Why, that’s as mad as the rest. His favourite literature 
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seems to be The Trumpet—you know, the Sunday paper. There’s 
some man who writes sketches there, and Mr. Wilson seems to 
be a great admirer of them. Mr. Rose showed me one the other 
day, and it really was rather funny. I must say I should have 
thought they were over the boys’ heads, but they seem to love 
them. Some of the sketches are about the schools. That may 
have put it into Wilson’s head.’ 

‘Well, I’ve spoken pretty plainly to him. I told him he was 
heading straight for the Embankment.’ 

‘What did he say ?’ 

“Oh, he seemed to enjoy the prospect.’ 

“No accounting for tastes,’ remarked the headmaster. 


The angel’s tragedy moved on quickly to its final scene on 
the Victoria Embankment. Before this was reached there had 
been special visits by the Inspectors, and the managers had de- 
voted an entire meeting to a discussion of the case. Now, the 
Teaching Staff Sub-committee had expressed a desire to interview 
Mr. A. W. Wilson, and to the same feast had been bidden the 
headmaster, and the Rev. Mr. Cobbe as a representative of the 
managers. 

The appointed time was 12.10 p.m., and by 12 the head and 
his assistant were cooling their heels in the waiting-room. The 
difference in their demeanour was striking. Mr. Worth was 
evidently troubled. He fidgeted about, walked from door to 
window and back again, looked at the official literature on the 
table and then threw it down, and pulled out his watch half a 
dozen times. Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, showed not the 
slightest trace of discomposure. He sat down in the least un- 
comfortable chair, pulled out from his pocket a copy of the Daily 
Telegraph and read on with undisturbed serenity. At first there 
were two other occupants of the room, but after a while they went 
out. Mr. Worth came across to his subordinate. 

* Look here, Wilson,’ he said, ‘ they’ll ask me about you, in there. 
I shall have to tell the truth, but I’ll let you down as lightly as 
ever I can. I really am thoroughly upset. I’m sure you could do 
quite well if vou made up your mind to. If you tell them so, 
I don’t believe they’ll be very hard on you. I dare say the Chair- 
man will read you a lecture——’ 
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‘Oh, don’t worry about it,’ interrupted the angel, looking 
cherubic if not angelic. ‘I quite understand. You've been very 
kind, all through. It’s all experience too, isn’t it? And so 
interesting!’ he added as an afterthought, and to himself, for 
Mr. Worth, with an impatient shrug of his shoulders, had gone 
out into the corridor. 

A minute or two afterwards, the liveried attendant, a list in 
his hand, came to them with the information that Mr. Wilson’s 
case had been reached. 

‘ Who’s the Chairman ?’ asked the angel almost on the threshold. 

‘Medwin-Jones, I think,’ whispered Mr. Worth. ‘I’m afraid 
he’s rather a Tartar.’ 

‘I hope he’s the one that drops his aitches!’ exclaimed the 
angel gleefully. ‘ An ideal chairman for an education committee.’ 


Vil. 


The case did not take many minutes—the list was long and the 
time short. The committee-room was large and well-lighted. Ata 
very big table sat the Committee, the Chairman in the middle. 
Opposite him, at a little distance from the table, were two chairs— 
one for the angel, and one for the headmaster. Room was made at 
the table for the Rev. Mr. Cobbe, who bustled in late. A number 
of chairs at one end of the room accommodated quite a crowd of 
official-looking personages, among them Mr. Turton. 

The Chairman, a clean-shaven, dark, hatchet-faced man, with 
pince-nez and the manner of one who is desperately driven but 
resolutely methodical, took up a printed paper and gave what he 
intended for a lightning-glance at the assistant teacher. 

Mr.—er— Wilson ? ’ he asked. 

The angel nodded amiably. 

Mr. Medwin-Jones consulted some notes, and then said, speaking 
in a thin, tired voice : 

‘Well, Mr. Wilson, this is a very unhappy and unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. These reports now—we don’t want to be hard on 
you—we quite understand that you haven’t had much experience, 
but there doesn’t seem to be any improvement. What have you 
got to say, Mr. Worth, as to that ? ’ he added, turning to the head- 
master, who looked more miserable than ever. 

‘I’m afraid I can’t say there has been much improvement,’ 
he answered. ‘ Mr. Wilson’s heart doesn’t seem to be in his work. 
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I’m sure he has plenty of ability, but it seems as if he can’t, or 
doesn’t care to, bring it to bear on teaching. His class is steadily 
deteriorating—order, attention, work. Many of the boys like him 
personally, but they are getting quite out of hand, and that, of 
course, affects the other classes.’ 

* Yes, of course ; quite so,’ said the Chairman, drumming with 
his fingers on the table. ‘Is it an exceptionally difficult class ? ’ 
he asked. 

‘No, I should say not,’ answered Mr. Worth. 

“I suppose you have talked things over together ? ’ 

“Oh yes; time after time.’ 

While this little conversation was going on, the angel was looking 
round the room with quick, keen glances, acknowledging Mr. Turton 
with a nod and a smile, passing quickly from face to face, easy, 
alert, and apparently cheerful. His eyes came back to the Chair- 
man as Mr. Medwin-Jones addressed him again. 

‘Well, Mr. Wilson, you see what our position is. We are ulti- 
mately responsible for the efficient working of the educational 
machine, and we can’t allow the work of a school to be thrown 
out of gear because one wheel won’t, or can’t, run smoothly.’ 

He paused for a moment, and the angel interposed with a 
delightful air of sweet reasonableness. 

“No, indeed. That would be very hard on the other wheels.’ 

The Chairman stared hard at this most unusual type of 
delinquent. If such a thing were not incredible, he could almost 
have thought he was making fun of the whole affair. 

‘I am glad you appreciate the seriousness of the situation,’ 
he said, with a distinct tightening of the lips. ‘The question is, 
are you really suited to be a teacher ? ’ 

‘To tell you the truth,’ answered the angel, ‘ I don’t think I am.’ 

The mingled frankness and bonhomie with which this answer 
was given seemed to stagger the Chairman. He consulted his 
notes, looked up and then down again, and at last stammered 
helplessly : 

‘ It—seems—er—appears—a—a—hopeless position.’ 

‘ Absolutely,’ smiled the angel, leaning back in his chair, and 
once more studying the Committee. 

‘What’s to be done, then?’ exclaimed Mr. Medwin-Jones 
irritably. 

‘ Ah, Sir,’ said the angel, with a graceful little bow; ‘I think 
it would be impertinent for me to make any suggestion.’ 
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“Do you want to leave the profession, Mr. Wilson?’ asked 
the Chairman abruptly. 

‘Well, to be quite candid,’ answered the angel, ‘I am rather 
tired of it.’ 

‘This, in fact, is a resignation,’ said the Chairman. 

‘And I needn’t write a letter,’ added the angel, with an air 
of great relief. 

“You must settle that with the correspondent,’ answered the 
Chairman shortly. He could not rid himself of an uncomfortable 
feeling that he was being scored off by this imperturbable, smiling 
young man. Yet there was nothing to lay hold of. ‘It’s been 
a very unfortunate business all along,’ he snapped, “ but there’s 
nothing more to say now. Next case.’ 

The angel rose and bowed to the Committee. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,’ he said with a courteous smile, 
and walked out of the room. 


Vill. 


Outside the committee-room he was soon joined by the head- 
master. 

‘What made you do that?’ asked Mr. Worth. ‘If you had 
taken a different line they would have let you have another try.’ 

‘But I didn’t want it,’ answered Mr. Wilson. ‘I was going 
to resign a week ago, only I wanted to see what the Sub-com- 
mittee was like. It was tremendously interesting. I’m very glad 
I waited.’ 

‘What are you going todo? Have you anything else to go to ? ’ 

The headmaster was as much mystified as the Chairman, 
but he had a liking for the young fellow, and was wondering 
whether he had been too hard on him. He certainly had plenty 
of pluck. 

The angel opened his Telegraph and pointed to a long, large- 
print review. 

“It looks as if that’s going to be my line,’ hesaid. ‘ I’ve got 
a regular job on The Trumpet, besides.’ 

Mr. Worth looked. ‘The Elementary School under the Micro- 
scope,’ it was headed, and at the foot of the page was the title 
of the book reviewed—‘ Temperton Street—A Provided School,’ 
and the name of the author— By A. W. Wilson.’ Then he 
glanced at the first lines of the review. 
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“Many of these sketches,’ it ran, ‘appeared in the columns 
of The Trumpet, where they excited a great deal of interest. 
Brought together, and grouped with a large amount of new 
material, they make an even stronger impression. Read singly, 
they might be classed as brilliant journalism; read together 
as an artistic unity, they are evidently literature. Mr. Wilson 
has an eye for significant detail and a vivid sense of broad humour 
that recall Dickens in his early days. There is no risk in 
prophesying success for such a book as this.’ 

Mr. Worth looked up, a trifle dazed. 

“Do you mean to say it’s you they’re talking about ?’ 

The young man opened a parcel he was carrying under his 
arm, and took out two copies of what looked like a six-shilling 
novel. 

“I hope you'll accept one,’ he said. ‘There isn’t so very 
much Chignett Street in it. I don’t think I’ve been spiteful— 
I oughtn’t to be—you’ve behaved splendidly to me. This other 
copy I meant for the managers. Would you mind giving it to 
them for me ? ’ 

This was how they came to recognise that they had been 
entertaining an angel unawares. 
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AUDACIA. 
BY SIR J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


Wuen I consider the behaviour of Audacia Faithorne I the more 
admire Mrs. Mary Home. ‘I am married,’ Mrs. Home informed 
Mr. Spectator by letter, ‘and have no concern but to please the 
man I love. He is the end of every care I have. He is almost 
the end of my devotions. Half my prayers are for his happiness. 
I love to talk of him, and never hear him named but with pleasure 
and emotion.’ After two centuries there still are foolish, happy 
wives like that; for instance, Marian, spouse to my neighbour 
Coelebs, at The Laurels. 

Audacia Faithorne would snort at that letter, and in a 
most disconcerting way. Audacia is Faithorne’s daughter: it 
was she who committed arson upon the Heath; Faithorne is 
glad, now, or so he tells me, that his wife her mother is dead. We 
cannot complain of not being warned of the coming of the Audacias, 
however; twenty years back a woman writing under the name 
of a man told us that men ‘ have overlooked the eternal wildness, 
the untamed primitive savage temperament, that lurk in the 
mildest, best women,’ and more than fifty years ago Sir Austen 
Feverel is reported to have said that ‘ woman will be the last thing 
civilised by man.’ I confess that until lately I had thought it 
man who had been civilised by woman. 

But perceive Audacia running away from the fire, with difficulty, 
because of her foolish hobble-skirt and her prison of long, strait 
corset ; observe her deliberately doing an act of crime, and then 
shirking the penalty in a most unsportsmanlike way. She had 
taken out no policy on the Heath Pavilion, she would draw no 
insurance money; which shows her lack of what is called the 
business instinct, as well as something else. ‘ Revolt’ she calls 
her behaviour ; all Vallombrosa Gardens, N.W., calls it revolting ; 
Miss Virginia and her sister Josepha at The Nest cannot find 
adequate words in which to express their opinion of ‘ such unlady- 
like behaviour, my dear!’ It seems that the policeman caught 
Audacia fire-raising at three-fifteen in the morning—a pretty time 
for a girl to be out of her bed, on the Heath, in the dark ! 

Faithorne says he can’t control her, and doesn’t know any 
man who could. The constable says that he caught Audacia 
hothanded ; but she tergiversated in a way no blessed martyr 
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would ever have condescended to do. ‘ What are vou doing here ?’ 
X. 91 inquired; ‘ I’ve come to see the fire,’ she answered. Then 
she laughed; the Audacias always laugh. ‘I said, “You will 
have to come to the police-station with me’ ; and she replied “ All 
right. . . Don’t touch me!”’’ The Audacias are always as chary as 
‘the chaste beams of the watery moon’; this girl could fire a 
Pavilion, but scorns to allume a man. It appears that she had with 
her a saw, a hammer, a bundle of tow which smelled of paraffin, 
and three pieces of paper smeared with tar, all contained in a dress- 
ing-bag which smelled strongly of pitch. These things she thinks 
she may touch and be touched by, without being defiled. 

Audacia hunger-struck, too—did ever the holy martyrs kick 
away their pyres? Audacia scratched the policeman’s hands, 
Audacia insulted and assaulted the magistrate. She picked up a 
local directory,—all directories are heavy, it is the hyphenated and 
fanciful names which swell them out—and she flung it at the 
Mayistrate’s aged white head. He resembles Father Christmas, 
and is obviously close on eighty years old, but no matter. He 
might have been Audacia’s great-grandfather mourning over her, 
he was so courteous and kind and sad, but no matter. She flung 
the compact, heavy book at his head, without a moment of warning. 
No matter. It goes without saying that she missed him; when 
Audacia went window-breaking all down Piccadilly she did not 
hit two plate-glass panes in ten. The most dangerous place when 
Audacia is throwing things is short leg, so to speak—a little to the 
rear of her left elbow. The policeman seems to have held her by 
the elbow only, but she called him ‘a filthy-minded brute.’ 


Audacia as a parishioner of his makes the old Vicar of St. 
Swithin’s feel very uncomfortable ; I doubt if even the ascetic 
person in cassock and biretta who will get the living presently 
will be able to keep the girl in bounds. She still goes to church, 
however ; perhaps women will always do that. 

Hours come in every woman’s life when she feels she must 
passionately worship, must feel the comforting prostration of prayer. 
The golden mysteries of the Romish altars will claim woman’s 
knees the longest, I dare say—the trembling candle-flames, the 
swinging fumes, and the mystic celibacy of the ministrants. These 
affect the bodily emotions which she otherwise holds in check. 

But if ever the courageous and copiously expressive She whom 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Zangwill, and others of our moralist writers delight 
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to encourage slips the anchor of religious faith, truly I do not 
know what else sla" hold her, what shore she will drive to, or 
what mooring find. fr she will swear by no mere man, as Marian 
does and Mrs. Mary iicme did ; she will lift no Psyche lamp to gaze 
with fond admiration upon the partner of her sleep. Jf she marries, 
she will make as glad-eyed a widow as any ;—nay, not such as 
the widow of Ephesus did, it is true, but a merry relict all the 
same, or so it seems, at present, to a sad eye. 

The good old Vicar says he pities the coming corporation of 
men. He laments the mutiny of the monstrous regiment of new 
women. ‘Why don’t they marry?’ he naively demands. He 
reads in an old book called ‘Heaven Our Home,’ and looks forward 
to family reunion in the sky. If home is not any longer to be the 
earthly heaven, he asks, how can Heaven our Home continue to 
be realised ? If, as jewellers fear, a permanent slump in the wedding- 
ring trade is impending, and such a drop in the birth-rate as shall 
make the Registrar-General gasp, there may soon be no home our 
heaven nor Heaven our Home to look forward to, either at twenty- 
six on earth or at six-and-seventy in the sky. 

Faithorne argued with his daughter till he developed tonsilitis : 
Faithorne reasons loudly. ‘You must leave me to find my own 
soul,’ she answered, ‘in my own way. You don’t suppose it is 
the vote itself I’m so keen on? The vote only stands for the soul 
of my poor sex.’ She often mentions her soul in a non-theological 
way. Observe that it is a new kind of soul she is seeking after, not 
the old-fashioned, separable, spiritual thing that used to flee to 
Heaven its home. As her father says, what is the soul, after all ? 
One’s soul is the sum and totality of one’s being, surely? Is it 
not the accumulation of all the habits and remembrances of one’s 
life? Are we not each of us building up our souls, as Jerry Balbus 
did The Laurels? Up to the point the building has developed 
can’t you see the soul? Did not Da Vinci, Cooper, and La Tour 
depict the soul ?—the smile of it on the lip, and the gaze of it in 
the eye ? 

To look at Audacia you would never think it was she who wrote 
to the Prime Minister threatening to kidnap and do him slowly 
to death with red-hot hairpins. If the face, form, and mien reveal 
the soul, I really cannot understand Audacia writing that letter, 
or even throwing that book, for she is quite a charming, graceful 
gitl to look at. One’s soul is one’s self—one’s whole, interfused, 
comprehensive being, poor Faithorne used to say, before this 
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trouble came upon him—study the face and the form, the mien 
and the mind, if you wish to know the soul. But what about this 
gitl’s ? Long ago Newton and Kepler laid down the law of the 
attraction of bodies, but that is a gravitation which Audacia resists. 
By mutual studying of visible souls the gravitation of friendship 
or affection is born ; the reciprocal cognisance of two souls induces 
joint love or liking, or lukewarm esteem. But who is Audacia’s 
affinity, poor man ? 

The mutual election of two souls is generative—a thing which 
Audacia vows she will never be. There is a touching of perispheres, 
an union of perispirits, and their child is love or loving friend- 
ship: when it happened to young men and young women in the 
Vicar’s day it was called first love—that sweet certainty of an 
intimate, ineffable link. In my young day souls were still thought to 
be separate entities ; but if souls be separable, have they sex, and 
which is Audacia’s? It was the look and smile of Marian told 
Coelebs what she was—his complement in petticoats, his born 
comrade of other shape ; at sight he knew her as sympathetic with 
his dormant domestic qualities, she would make a pleasant, giggling, 
devoted little wife and housewife, he felt sure of that on sight. 
Dutifully she would accept his prejudices and habitudes, be married 
at St. Swithin’s and consent to go there with him on Sundays, 
although she was born a daughter of the Nonconformist camp. 
But Audacia ?—she is the total nonconformist, amazing girl. 

When Audacia says she must find her own soul she means that 
she must discover herself to herself and to no man. Marian never 
had a self worth mentioning, Audacia thinks; Marian is parasitic, 
it seems—Audacia decides to be self-sufficingly a woman, she 
will live in no unholy matrimony. She means to be une femme 
forte, though the true femmes fortes are those whom home 
our heaven makes happy, Audacia. She vows herself to a barren 
severity, as nuns do; they do it in the name and for the love of 
God, but she in the name and for the glory of woman. She may 
break her vow—I do not know, and I am sure she does not know, 
quite what she is straining after, out of the villa gate, along a new 
avenue, totally out of bounds. The freedom of the gargonniere, 
can it be? The liberty of the passe-partout? Nay, not that; 
but she runs risks of that. It is a far cry from the harem to the 
forum, Audacia—it is a whole continent from the suttee to the 
Divorce Court, my girl ; a dangerous, distant flight for wings untried. 

No, it is not the gargonniére and the passe-partout the Audacias 
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are making for. ‘Don’t touch me!’ they cry instinctively— 
there are to be no more ‘little white geese’ perhaps (as M. Brieux 
says), but the speckled ones will be no more numerous than they 
have been. As for night in home our heaven, woman can better 
live without man than man can without woman; not there lies 
the source of the feline acerbities the Audacias show us, like sudden 
unsheathed claws. Audacia’s cheeky young lip would curl if she 


read of— 
‘The woman in me crying for the man, 
The mother in me crying for the child’ ; 


but she will break down and cry before long. ‘You say you 
love me!’ some Audacias answer at present. ‘ Love me in another 
way, then. Or do not love me at all.’ Many widows are Audacia- 
like—because of their failures in civilising their late husbands, I 
suppose. No, it is not the gargonniére and the passe-partout they 
rave and fumble after ; it is the lonely, cold dignity of the epicene. 

I will think no evil of women, however, be they Mary Homes 
or be they Audacias. Grant exceptions a place and phases a 
period, women are still and always will be what Ledyard found 
them to be in various climes more than a century ago. Listen, 
Audacia—listen to the high mark of your calling: ‘Among all 
nations they are the same, civil, kind, obliging, humane, tender 
beings.’ Shall they not all be so again ? 

‘Timorous and modest,’ the panegyric went on, ‘ more liable 
to err than men ’—certainly when aiming missiles—‘ but also 
more virtuous, and performing more good actions. I never 
addressed myself in the language of decency and friendship to a 
woman, whether civilised or savage, without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer. With men it has often been otherwise.’ 

Rave, plot, and throw directories a while, Audacia, if you must. 
You will revert to type, as we all have to do,—you will fail and 
break down, you will weep and lament and love. 
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THORLEY WEIR. 
BY E. F. BENSON.* 


CHAPTER VI. 


THe autumn session, combined with a singularly evil season as regards 
pheasants, had caused London to become very full again during 
November with the class that most needs and happily can best afford 
to pay for amusement, and theatres were enjoying a period of un- 
precedented prosperity. Night after night the queue outside the 
theatre where ‘ Easter Eggs’ was being performed had the 
length attained usually only by gala and farewell performances, 
and after a month’s run Craddock had successfully accomplished 
the hazardous experiment of transplanting it to a much larger theatre 
which, by chance, happened to be tenantless. His luck still burned 
as a star of the first magnitude, and he had without difficulty sublet 
the scene of its initial triumph, and started a couple of provincial 
companies on a prosperous progress. Money poured in, and with 
a generosity that surprised himself he presented the author (though 
there was no kind of claim on him) with a further munificent 
sum of two hundred pounds. But Armstrong’s continued in- 
gratitude, though it pained him, did not surprise him nearly so 
much as his own generosity. He knew exactly how the young 
man felt. 

It was but a few days before he was to start on the Egyptian 
expedition that Armstrong was dining with him in his flat in 
Berkeley Square, intending to read to him, after they had dined, the 
first act of ‘ The Lane that had no Turning,’ which, with somewhat 
cynical enjoyment, he was remodelling in order to suit the taste of 
the Great Ass, as he called the patrons of the drama, though Crad- 
dock had urged and entreated him not to attempt this transformation. 
However thoroughly it was transformed, he argued that the Great 
Ass would detect that below lay the original play of which it had so 
strongly disapproved, would feel that it was being laughed at, 
and would, as it always was quick to do, resent ridicule. He put 
forward this view with much clearness as they dined. 

* Copyright, 1913, by E. F. Benson, in the United States of America. 
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“You have had the good fortune that comes perhaps to one per 
cent. of those who try to write plays,’ he said. ‘ You have scored 
a great and signal success, and I beseech you not to imperil your 
reputation and prestige by so risky an experiment. I don’t doubt 
your adroitness in remodelling and even reprincipling—if I may 
coin a word—’ 

Frank had only just filled his wine-glass. He emptied it at a 


p. 

‘Not exactly reprincipling,’ he said, ‘it’s more——more like 
putting the dismal old thing on a merry-go-round at a fair. But I 
think your advice is rather premature, do you know, considering 
you have not at present the slightest idea what this remodelled 
play will be like. Had you not better wait till I read you some of 
it?’ 

‘I don’t think it matters what it is like,’ said Craddock, ‘ because 
there will still be “‘ The Lane that has no Turning ” at the bottom 
ofit. It might be “ Macbeth ” and “ Hamlet ” rolled into one——’ 

‘That remarkable combination would certainly have a very 
short run,’ remarked Frank. ‘ You were saying ? ’ 

‘I was saying that the public and the critics will know that at 
the base of your new play lies the play they so unmistakably 
rejected.’ 

‘There was one critic who thought it promising,’ said Frank. 
‘And he is reaping a very tidy little harvest for his perspicacity. 
“ Fair waved the golden corn.” ’ 

“You are girding at everything I say this evening, my dear 
fellow,’ said Craddock placidly. 

Frank looked at him with scarcely repressed malevolence. 

‘I think the sight of this opulent room and this good dinner and 
delicious wine makes me feel vicious,’ he said. ‘I can’t help 
remembering that it is I who have really paid for all I am eating and 
drinking a hundred times over. And yet it is you who ask me to 
dinner.’ 

‘Iam sorry if I burden you with my hospitality,’ said Craddock. 
‘And as a matter of fact, it was you who asked yourself.’ 

Frank Armstrong laughed. 

“Quite true,’ he said, ‘and I will ask myself to have another 
glass of port. But really I think the situation justifies a little 
wailing and gnashing of teeth.’ 

Craddock was slightly afraid of this very uncompromising young 
man. He liked to feel himself the master and the beneficent patron 
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of his protégés, and it was a very imperfect sense of mastery that 
he enjoyed when he was with this particular beneficiary. He had 
tried cajolery and flattery with the most insignificant results, and 
he determined to adopt more heroic methods. 

* As to the gnashing of teeth,’ he observed, ‘ there certainly was 
less gnashing of teeth on your part before I put on this play for you, 
for the simple reason that you often had to go without meals. But 
I am bound to say you didn’t wail.’ 

Frank laughed again. 

‘ That’s not bad,’ he said. ‘ But I repeat that it is maddening 
to think of you earning in a week, over my labour, as much as I 
earned altogether. Ofcourse you had the capital ; one can’t expect 
Labour and Capital to fall into each other’s arms.’ 

“I had much more than the capital,’ said Craddock. ‘I had 
the sense to see that star-actors would not take, or if they did take 
would ruin your work. You had not the sense to see that, if you 
will pardon my saying so.’ 

‘True. I like you better when you answer me back, and I’m 
not denying your shrewdness—God forbid, when I have been the 
victim of it. I’ve been thinking, let me tell you, how I can get out 
of your clutches, but really I don’t see my way. You may take it, I 
suppose, that you’ve got me safe. Now about this play. Idon’t 
see, to begin with, why it matters to you what I write. You needn’t 
exercise your option over it, unless you please. In that case I shall 
get it done on my own account.’ 

‘ Ah, but it does matter to me,’ said Craddock. ‘If you produce 
a couple of plays that fail, you may consider your present success 
as wiped out. You can’t tamper with a reputation, and the bigger 
it is—yours at this moment is very big indeed—the more it is 
vulnerable. It is for your sake, no less than mine, that I am so 
strong about this.’ 

‘Surely for my sake a little less than yours ?’ suggested Frank. 

“If you will have it so. And for your sake, a little less than 
mine, I advise you not to produce plays too quickly. The public 
are very easily satiated : if you flood the theatres with the dramas 
of Frank Armstrong they will soon yawn at you.’ 

‘ I disagree with that policy altogether,’ said Frank. ‘ Whatever 
happens, they will get tired of me in five or six years. So for five 
or six years I propose to produce as many plays as I possibly can. 
I find I’ve got lots more twaddle-sketches and things half-finished, 
and scenarios that were invariably returned to me. But they shall 
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be returned to me no longer. Actors and managers are tumbling 
over each other to get hold of my work. I like seeing them tumble. 
By the way, there is a point in our agreement I should like to 
discuss. Akroyd came to me to-day—good Lord, think of Akroyd 
coming to me, when, a few months ago, he wouldn’t even let me come 
to him—he came to me with his terrible smile and his amazing 
clothes and offered me a thousand pounds in advance on account 
of royalties for a play. He wants to see and approve the bare 
scenario. Now supposing I accept, and you choose to exercise 
your option on it, do you get that ?’ 

‘Naturally. I have acquired all rights in such a play. I shall 
also try to make Akroyd give me a little more than that.’ 

‘Hell!’ said Frank succinctly. 

He poured himself out another glass of port as he spoke, and 
shaking the drop off the lip of the decanter broke his glass and 
flooded the tablecloth. His action was on the borderland between 
purpose and accident, and he certainly was not sorry as he looked 
at the swiftly-spreading stain. 

‘My port, my tablecloth,’ he observed. 

‘ And your manners,’ said Craddock drily. 

“Yes, I deserved that. But I didn’t really do it on purpose ; so, 
as it was an accident, I’llsay I am sorry. No, no more, thanks. 
But I feel in a better temper, you may be pleased to hear. There’s 
nothing so soothing as smashing something, if one doesn’t value it 
oneself. I spent an hour this afternoon, after an enormous lunch in 
Jermyn Street, at one of the side-shows in the Exhibition, banging 
wooden balls, seven for sixpence, at a lot of crockery on a shelf. 
What an ironical affair the world is! When I had hardly enough 
money to get dinner for myself, nobody ever asked me to dinner, 
and now that there is no longer any difficulty in paying for my 
own dinner,everybody wants me to dine at hisor her—chiefly her— 
house. People I have never seen, who live in Squares, write to me, 
giving me the choice of a couple of nights! They ask other people 
I have never seen to meet me. They roar with laughter whatever 
I say, or if it obviously isn’t funny, they look pensive and say 
“ How true!” What agreat Ass it is!’ 

‘Ah, make the most of that,’ said Craddock. ‘A dozen people 
talking about you will do more for you than a dozen newspapers 
shouting about you.’ 

‘Probably, but I rather like the newspaper shouting. It’s so 
damned funny to think of a lot of grimy compositors ruining their 
53-2 
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eyesight to set up columns about me. I read your article in the 
Whitehall, by the way, about ‘ Easter Eggs’; you didn’t spare the 
adjectives, did you? They send interviewers to me, too, with 
cameras and flash-lights, who fill my room with stinking smoke, 
and ask me to tell them about my early days. Hot stuff, some of it. 
They are nuts on the story of my father throwing the knife at me.’ 

“Do you tell them that?’ asked Craddock, feeling rather 
bruised. 

‘Certainly. Why should I not? He came to see me this 
morning himself, rather tipsy, and I told him to go away and come 
back when he was sober, and I would give him half-a-crown to get 
drunk with again. There’s a commandment, isn’t there, about 
honouring your father? I should like to see a fellow trying to honour 
mine. It’s out of my power.’ 

Frank lit a cigar, and leaned forward with his elbows on the 
table. 

‘Success hasn’t made me a snivelling sentimentalist,’ he ob- 
served. ‘ Now that I’m on the road to make money—or shall be 
when I’ve got out of your hands—I don’t instantly think the world 
is a garden full of ripe apricots and angels. It’s a hard cruel world, 
same as it always was, and the strong tread on the weak and the 
clever suck the foolish, as a spider pulls off the leg of a fly and sucks 
it. I’ve often watched that. I’ve been foolish, too, at least I’ve 
been hungry, and in consequence you are sucking me. But why 
should I go slobbering over and blessing my father, who made 
life hell to me ? Or why should I say it’s a kind nice world just 
because I myself am not cold or hungry any longer? And I’m not 
a bit sorry for the cold and hungry, any more than I was sorry for 
myself when I was among them. I hated being cold and hungry, 
it is true, but nobody cared, and I learned to expect that nobody 
should care unless he could get something out of me, as you have 
done. All your fine rich people were there while I was starving, and 
nobody asked me to dinner or treated me to dozens of wooden balls 
at the Exhibition. Now I’ve shown that I can amuse them for an 
hour or two after dinner, they think I’m noend of a fine fellow. But 
I’ve not changed. I always believed in myself, even when I was 
hungriest, and not being hungry doesn’t make me believe in any- 
thing else. No, no more wine, thanks. I’m not going to take after 
my father. By the way, I met a dear little female Methuselah last 
night, name of Lady Crowborough, who told me she knew you. 
I congratulated her, of course! ’ 
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_ ‘Did you—did you mention your connexion with me? 
asked Craddock with some little anxiety, not wholly concealed. 

‘You wouldn’t have liked that, would you? But you can 
make your mind easy. I didn’t, and I don’t suppose I shall. I 
wouldn’t vex you for the world.’ 

‘That is not so good a reason as I should expect from you.’ 

‘No? Try this one then. You made a fool of me, you see, 
you outwitted me. I don’t want people to know that, for my sake 
far more than yours. The réle of the brilliant successful dramatist 
is more to my mind than the réle of your dupe.’ 

‘ These are offensive expressions,’ said Craddock. 

‘Certainly. But why should you care? No doubt other 
people have used them before to you. By the way again, there 
was another fellow there last night who knew you, under Lady 
Crowborough’s slightly moulting wing. Lathom—that was his 
name. I congratulated him also. There was something rather 
taking about him—a weird sort of guilelessness and gratitude ; he’s 
a sunny joyful idiot. He’s coming to the play with me some time 
next week. And now, if you want to hear the first act of “The 
Lane that had a Turning,” we had better begin. I’m going 
to Mrs. Fortescue’s party later on. Who is Mrs. Fortescue ? ’ 

‘The prettiest bore in London, which is saying a good deal, both 
as regards looks and as regards ennui. But she is so firmly con- 
vinced she is only twenty-eight, that she is worth your study as 
showing the lengths to which credulity can go. By all means let 
me hear your first act.’ 

Armstrong got up. 

‘I want you to tell me when I have read it you,’ he said, ‘ and 
when I have sketched to you how the second and third acts will 
go, whether you exercise your option or not. You are going to 
Egypt in a few days, you tell me, and I don’t want this hung up 
till you get back.’ 

‘I have no doubt I shall be able to tell you,’ said Craddock. 

In spite of this assurance, Craddock found himself, an hour 
afterwards, in a state of bewildered indecision. The finished first 
act, together with a very full scenario of the other two, gave him, 
as he was well aware, sufficient data for his conclusions, but 
he was strangely embarrassed at the recital of the brilliant and 
farcical medley, which, as the author had said, stuck the original 
play on a merry-go-round, paredied it, and winged it with 
iridescent absurdity. He knew well the unaccountableness 
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of the public; well, too, he knew the value of a reputation 
such as ‘ Kaster Eggs’ had brought its author, and it seemed to 
him a frantic imperilment of that reputation to flaunt this rain- 
bowed farce in the face of the public. Armstrong had acquired 
the name of an observant and kindly humorist ; here he laughed at 
(not with) the gentle lives of ungifted people. Again, in the original 
play he involved his puppets in a net of inextricable tragedy: here, 
as by a conjuring trick, he let them escape, with shouts of ridicule 
at the supposed destiny that had entangled them. The play might 
easily be a failure, the more stupendous because of the stupendous 
success of ‘ Easter Eggs’: on the other hand there was the chance, 
the bare chance, that its inimitable and mocking wit might be caught 
by the rather stolid Ass. . . . But he had to decide: he knew quite 
well that he had sufficient data for his decision, and he did not in 
the least desire merely to annoy Armstrong by a plea for further 
opportunity of consideration. But he most sincerely wished that 
the play had never been written. And that wish gave him an idea 
that for the moment seemed brilliant. He was harvesting money 
in sheaves ; he could well afford it... . 

‘I will exercise my option,’ he said at length, ‘ and then I will 
destroy the play. For your convenience, my dear fellow, you 
needn’t even put on paper the last two acts. You can take your 
cheque away with you to-night.’ 

Frank Armstrong considered this munificent proposal for a 
moment in silence, looking very ugly. 

‘You didn’t purchase the right to destroy my work,’ he 
said. 

‘I purchased the right to possess it.’ 

For a minute more Armstrong frowned and glowered. Then 
suddenly his face cleared, and he gave an astonishing shout of 
laughter. 

‘ All right!’ he said. ‘Draw the cheque, and here are my 
manuscript and notes, which you are going to destroy. To-morrow 
I shall begin a new play exactly like it. How’s that? Gosh, 
what an ass I am! I ought to have got your cheque first and 
cashed it before I told you. But you gave yourself away so 
terribly by telling me you would purchase and destroy it, that 
I was off my guard. But now—’ 

Once again the sense of imperfect mastery struck Craddock. 
There was this difference about it now, that it framed itself rather 
as being asense of mastery on the other side. He was thrown 
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back on the original debate in his mind. Doubt of success 
prevailed. 

‘I take no option,’ he said curtly. 

Frank got up. 

‘Thank God!’ he said. ‘ Good night.’ 

Craddock sat quiescent for a few minutes after Armstrong had 
left him, feeling rather battered and bruised, and yet conscious of 
having passed a stimulating evening. And he did not wonder that 
that section of London who spend most of their time and money in 
procuring tonic entertainments that shall keep their pulses racing, 
should pursue this bracing young man with eager hospitalities. He 
was liable, it is true, to behave like a young bull-calf : he might, and 
often did, lower his head, and, fixing a steady and vicious eye on 
you, charge you with the most masculine vigour, but it was quite 
impossible to be duil when he was there. There was a strength, a 
driving force about him, that raised the level of vitality at social 
gatherings, and though it was a little disconcerting to have him 
suddenly attack you, he might equally well attack somebody else, 
which was excessively amusing. Moreover, many women found a 
personal attack exciting and inspiriting. To be tossed and tumbled 
conversationally did not do one any harm, and so virile and brutal 
an onslaught as his had something really fascinating about it. To 
be sure, he had no manners, but yet he had not bad manners. He 
would not plan an impertinence, he only ran at a red rag, of which, 
apparently, the world held many for him. If he was bored, it is 
true that he yawned, but he didn’t yawn in order to impress upon 
you your boring qualities, he only expressed naturally and un- 
affectedly, ‘in the usual manner,’ his own lack of interest in what 
you were saying. To be sure, also, he was ugly and clumsy; but when 
there were so many pretty little men about, who talked in the softest 
of voices and manicured their nails, a great rough young male like 
this, who said he hated dancing, and asked leave to smoke his pipe 
instead of a cigarette, brought a sense of reality into the room with 
him. He was not rough and uncouth on purpose: merely that big 
clever brain of his was too busy to bother about the frills and 
finishings of life. Scandal and tittle-tattle had no interest for him, 
but when he told you about his own early years, or even when, with 
inimitable mimicry, he showed you how Craddock felt for a whisker 
and looked at his plump little hands, he was immensely entertaining. 
Very likely he would soon become tiresome and familiar, but it 
would be time to drop him then. 
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Craddock was not in the least surprised at this lionising of young 
Armstrong. Not only had he written the play which was undeniably 
the bull’s-eye of the year, which in itself was sufficient, but, unlike 
most writers and artists, the strength of whose personality is 
absorbed into their achievements, he had this dominating personal 
force. Craddock knew well the mercantile value of the social 
excitement over the author of ‘ Easter Eggs’ (as he had said to 
Armstrong, a dozen people talking was worth the shouting of a 
dozen journals), and while it lasted, there was no question that 
stalls and dress-circles would overflow for his plays. Apparently, 
too, they had the no less valuable attraction for pit and gallery : 
there was a sincerity about his work that appealed to those who were 
not warmed by the mere crackle of epigrams and neat conversation. 
But while he welcomed Armstrong’s appearance as a lion as a remun- 
erative asset at the box-office, he was not so sure that he entirely 
approved of a possible intimacy between his new artist and his 
new playwright. He could not have definitely accounted for his 
distaste, but it was there, and though he was in the rapids that 
preceded his departure for Egypt, he found time next morning to 
go round to Charles’ studio, ostensibly to see the finished portrait 
of his mother, but with a mind alert to sound a warning note as to 
undesirable companionship. 

Charles the Joyful, as Craddock had christened him, received 
his visitor with arms open but with palette and brush and mahl- 
stick. The confidence which he had so easily won from the boy at 
that first meeting by the weir burned with a more serene brightness 
than ever; and his gratitude towards his patron was renewed 
morning by morning when he came into the comfortable well- 
appointed studio which had been given him. 

‘Oh, I say, Mr. Craddock,’ he exclaimed, ‘but it is jolly of you to 
come round to see me. Do say that you'll stop for lunch. It will 
be quite beastly, by the way; but I promised to cook lunch for Lady 
Crowborough, who is coming. But there are things in tins to eke 
it out with.’ 

Indeed this was a very different sort of protégé from him who had 
spilt the port last night, so much easier to deal with, so much more 
conscious of benefits. Gratitude and affection were infinitely more 
becoming than the envious mistrust that Frank habitually exhibited. 
And how handsome the boy was, with his fresh colour, his kindled 
eyes, and unconscious grace of pose as he stood there palette on 
thumb! How fit to draw after him, like a magnet, the glances of 
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some tall English girl. And at the thought, and at the remembrance 
of the injury he had done Charles, Craddock felt his dislike of him 
stir and hiss once more. 

‘T can’t do that, my dear Charles,’ he said, ‘as I have only a 
quarter of an hour to spare. Besides I am far too prudent to think 
of incurring Lady Crowborough’s enmity by spoiling her téte-d-téte 
with you. But on this grey morning I felt it would do me good 
to see your Serene Joyfulness, and also the presentment of your 
Joyfulness’ mother, which you tell me is finished.’ 

Charles looked deprecating. 

‘I’m rather frightened,’ he said. ‘ You see, I’ve changed it a 
lot since you saw it. I took out the whole of the head and painted 
it quite fresh and quite differently.’ 

Craddock frowned—it was as if Armstrong had interpolated 
an act in ‘ Easter Eggs ’ without permission. 

‘ My dear fellow, I don’t think you had any business to do that 
without consulting me,’ he said. ‘I had said I would buy the 
picture! you knew too that I immensely admired it as it was. 
Where is it? Let me see it.’ 

Charles seemed to resent this somewhat hectoring and school- 
master-like tone. Below the Serene Joyfulness there was some- 
thing rather more firm and masculine than Craddock had 
expected. 

‘Oh, I can’t concede to you the right to tell me how I shall 
paint,’ he said. ‘ Just after you saw the picture the other day I 
suddenly saw I could do better than that. I must do my best, 
and as a matter of fact I don’t think you will mind when you see it. 
Here it is, anyhow.’ 

He wheeled the picture, which was on an easel, face to the wall, 
into position, and stood rather stiff and high-headed. 

‘I shall be sorry if you don’t like it,’ he said, “but I can’t 
help it.’ 

_ Somehow it struck Craddock that Charles had grown tremend- 
ously in self-reliance and manliness since he had first seen that shy 
incredulous boy at the weir. He was disposed to take credit to 
himself for this: these weeks of happy expansion, of freedom from 
the dragging sense of dependence, had made a man of him. And 
then, still blameful, he looked at the picture. Long he looked at it 
and silently, and quickly in his mind the conviction grew that he 
must climb quite completely down from his hectoring attitude. But, 
after all, it was not so difficult: there were compensations, for the 
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lower he had to go, the higher the picture soared, soared like some 
sunlit ship-in-air. 

‘You were perfectly right,’ he said at length. ‘It was the 
rashest presumption in me to suppose that I knew better than you. 
That will make you famous. I was an utter fool, my dear Charles, 
to have imagined that you could have spviled it.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ said Charles, tall amid his certainties, 

Again Craddock looked long at it. 

“Is it finished now ? ’ he asked humbly. 

‘I think so. It seems to be what I see, and a picture is finished 
when that’s the case. I daresay I shall see more some time: then 
I shall do another.’ 

' Craddock felt no call on his superlatives. 

‘. “I must say I shall be seriously anxious if I thought you were 
going to scrape it out again,’ he said, ‘ though this time I shouldn’t 
dream of interfering. Now what other work have you got on 
hand? Iam off to Egypt in two days, and I should like to know 
I leave you busy. Did Mrs. Fortescue come to your studio ? 
I recommended her to.’ 

‘I know: it was awfully good of you, and I am going to paint 
her. You told me to charge two hundred guineas, which seemed a 
tremendous lot.’ 

“Not in the least! You won’t remain at that figure long.’ 

Charles made a face of comic distaste. 

‘I—I don’t quite know how to paint her,’ he said. ‘I can’t 
make her as young as it is clear she thinks herself, and I can’t 
make her such a bore as I think her.’ 

‘ How could your portrait show you think her a bore? ’ asked 
Craddock. 

‘ How it shall not, is my difficulty. I must try not to get a weary 
brush. Then Lady Crowborough says she will sit to me when she 
comes back in the spring. I shall love doing that. By the way-——’ 

Charles hesitated a moment. 

‘ You’ve been so extraordinarily kind to me,’ he said, ‘ that 
perhaps you don’t mind my consulting you. She told me to propose 
myself to go down and see my copy of the Reynolds picture when 
it was framed and in its place, and for the last month I’ve been ready 
to do so any day. But Mr. Wroughton wrote me rather a queer 
letter. He suggested that I should go down after they left for 
Egypt. It read to me rather as if he didn’t want to see me. And 
I was so friendly with them all. What can have happened ? ’ 
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Craddock assumed his most reassuring manner. 

‘ Happened ?’ he said. ‘ What on earth could have happened ? 
You know our respected host down at the Mill House. I assure you 
when I was there three weeks ago for one night, he could think about 
nothing but his underclothing for Egypt, and the price of pith- 
helmets. He had already, I believe, begun to pack his steamer- 
trunk and his medicine-chests. Do not give it another thought.’ 

Charles gave a sigh of relief. 

‘I’m so glad you think that is the reason,’ he said. ‘ All the 
same I should have liked to go down and say goodbye to—to them.’ 

‘To her, don’t you mean ?’ said Craddock. 

Charles flushed and laughed. 

“Well, yes, to her,’ he said. ‘Why not?’ 

‘Why not indeed? Every sensible young man likes to say some 
goodbye to a charming girl, if he can do no more than that. My dear 
fellow, if only I was your age, I should take a leaping heart to 
Egypt. And now that we’ve pricked that little troublesome bubble, 
tell me a little more about yourself and your life. I meant to have 
seen much more of you this last week or two, but I have been dis- 
tractedly busy, and have seen no one but people on business. Apart 
from your work, have you been going about much ? ’ 

‘Hardly at all. I don’t know many people, you see. I dined 
with Lady Crowborough, though, a couple of nights ago, and she 
took me to a big party. Oh, and I met there such a strange queer 
fellow, name of Armstrong, who said he knew you. He wrote 
Easter Eggs”: such a ripping play. Have you seen it? He is 
going to take me to it next week.’ 

Craddock puffed the smoked-out end of his cigarette from its 
amber tube into the grate. 

‘Yes, I know him,’ he said. ‘I should not have thought there 
was much in common between you.’ 

- *T’m not sure. I should like to find out. And, heavens, how 
I should like to paint his portrait! Where’s the charcoal ?’ 

Charles seized a stick and spread a loose sheet of paper on the 
table. 

‘Eye like that,’ he said, ‘with the eyebrow like a penthouse over 
it. Face, did you ever see such a jaw, square like that and hungry? 
That’s the sort of face it pays to paint. There’s something to 
catch hold of. And his ears are pointed, like a satyr’s. I think 
I must ask him to sit to me. I'll give him the portrait if he will.’ 

Craddock took up this six-line sketch. 
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“ Yes, very like, indeed,’ he said, ‘ and a terrible face. And now 
I must go. But I wonder if you will resent a word of advice.’ 

‘Try!’ said Charles encouragingly. 

‘Well, I will. Now, my dear Charles, you are a young man just 
beginning your career, and it is immensely important you should 
get among the right people. The Latin Quarter in Paris is one thing : 
Bohemianism in London is quite another. For the next forty years 
your work will be to paint these charming mothers and daughters 
of England. They have got to come and sit to you in your studio. 
They won’t if they find that it savours of Bohemia. You can’t 
be too careful as to your friends, for the strongest and most self- 
sufficient people take their colour from their friends: they can’t 
help it.’ 

He laid his plump white hand, which he had been observing, on 
Charles’ shoulder. 

“You must pardon me,’ he said, ‘ but I have got to the time of 
life when an unmarried man wishes he had a son growing up. But 
I have none—I have to expend my unfruitf{ul potentiality of 
parentage elsewhere. If you were my son, I should choose your 
friends for you so carefully.’ 

There was something pathetic and unexpected about this, 
which could not but touch Charles. But somehow he felt as if 
he ought to have been more touched. 

‘ A propos of Armstrong ? ’ he suggested. 

‘A propos of intimacy with Armstrongs in general,’ said 
Craddock, feeling somehow that he had missed fire, and that it was 
as well to get behind a hedge again. . 

Charles nodded. Then suddenly he felt his own lack of re- 
sponsiveness : he felt also, though without touch of priggishness, 
that here was a man who had been wonderfully good to him, and 
who felt the burden of the years that were not lightened by the 
tie of fatherhood with youth. It struck him suddenly, vaguely 
but convincingly. 

* You have been as kind as a father to me,’ he said quickly. ‘I 
hope I don’t pay you with a son’s proverbial ingratitude. You have 
been like a father to me—I—I’ve often wanted to tell you that.’ 

He looked up a moment at Craddock, and then seized with a 
fit of misgiving at his blurted out-spokenness, shied away from the 
subject, like some young colt. 

‘But I should like to paint Armstrong’s portrait,’ he said. 
‘I promise you that you would not think I had wasted my time.’ 
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Craddock appeared to accept this sudden switching off of 
sentiment. 

‘I will leave you free from any option of mine regarding it,’ 
he said. ‘ To have it on the wall opposite me would certainly cause 
me indigestion, if it was as like as your charcoal sketch. The truth 
is, he has not behaved very nicely to me. I tried to befriend him 
as I have tried to befriend you, but with less success in amicable 
relationship. It is a mere nothing, but I felt I might do worse than 
give you a word of warning. It is of course for your private ear 
alone. Goodbye, my dear fellow. I shall let you know when I get 
back from the land of bondage. And accept my long experience 
to make your mind easy over the matter of going down to see your 
admirable copy of that Reynolds picture. I should not, for aan, 
confide in Lady Crowborough. God bless you!’ 

Craddock took the unusual step of walking back to — 
Square after he had left Charles, and as he pursued his portly way 
up the Brompton Road, he thought rather intently over what he 
had said, and again, as on the evening when he had let drop a few 
lying words to Philip Wroughton, he felt he had not spoken amiss. 
He could not possibly prevent an acquaintance between his two 
protégés, nor could he certainly prevent it ripening into an intimacy, 
but he felt he had spoken well when he hinted that Armstrong had 
not behaved very nicely to him. Asa rule, he did not much believe 
in the stability of such an emotion as gratitude, but he believed 
very strongly in the child-like simplicity of Charles. In this his 
conclusions were firmly founded, for in the course of his life he had 
never come across, as a matter of fact, so guileless and unsuspicious 
a nature. He almost regretted the necessity of deceiving him, for 
the feat was so inconspicuous a one. Charles was a child, a child 
with a divine gift, of which he himself was in the position to take 
secure advantage. After all, nurses and kind mothers habitually 
deceived children: they told them that if they squinted and the 
wind changed, their squint would be permanent; they told 
them that many poor beggars would be glad of the food they 
rejected, in order to induce them to swallow it, and thus, incident- 
ally, to extinguish altogether the outside chance of a poor beggar 
getting it; they told them that God would be angry with them if 
they disobeyed orders and got their feet wet . . . Charles was just 
a child. Though certainly he had grown a good deal lately. But 
his soul was a child’s. 

It was not until he had walked as far as Hyde Park Corner that 
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he knew he was waging a war, instead of merely conducting a 
child’s education. He was at war, he, with his obese person and 
half-century of years, with the generation that had sprung up after 
him, and was now mounting to the zenith of its youthful vigour. 
Already it trod on his heels, already he seemed to hear in his ears 
its intolerant laughter at his portly progress, and his first acute 
attack of middle-age stabbed him like the lumbago from which he 
occasionally suffered. It seemed to him a devilish complaint, not to 
be acquiesced in, but to be ostentatiously disregarded and denied. 
Ever since last June, when he had first felt the charm and the need 
of girlhood, he had suspected this foe, and the fact that Charles 
admitted the attraction which was his magnet also, stiffened his 
resistance. He hated the young generation, chiefly because his own 
youth had been a bloodless affair ; but he did not feel himself old, 
except when he met the guileless eyes of Charles, or the vindictive 
glance of young Armstrong. Both of these, in their widely different 
fashions, illumined the truth, and thus for them, these young and 
vigorous males, he cherished an enmity that rivalled Armstrong’s. 
But he was not shelved and done with yet. As far as the attain- 
ment of love went, he entered the lists against Charles; as far as 
hard business capacity went, he was willing to meet Armstrong. 
But he had suffered an initial defeat on either hand. On the one 
side Armstrong had taken this remodelled play into his own control, 
on the other—this was more subtle—Charles had painted the sketch 
that Joyce so completely declined to part with. Yet he had 
weapons against these attacks. He could and would write feebly 
appreciative notices of the new play, more damning than any slash 
of onslaught ; he could and would go southwards with Joyce, and 
her approving father, the day after to-morrow. 

And then, with a spasm of satisfaction, he thought of Lady 
Crowborough. With one if not both feet in the grave, she was 
kissing her hands as vigorously and contentedly as ever. Her 
conviction of perennial youth over-rode the disabilities of years : 
age was a mere question of conviction: he had only to convince 
himself. Even at this moment, she, who had attained middle age 
before he was born, was lunching with a boy whose father he him- 
self might be, and tasting all the delights of flirtation and unspeak- 
able decoctions over a gas-stove .... ‘The new flirt’... He 
could hear her say it with unctuous serenity. And the ‘ new flirt ’ 
was that child Charles, he who was so much younger than anyone 
Craddock had ever known. Of course Lady Crowborough was a 
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freak, but if a woman did not feel old at eighty (according to her 
own account) what excuse was there for a man feeling middle-aged 
at fifty, or a little less ? He determined to have no lunch whatever, 
but have a Turkish bath and a swim at the Bath Club instead. 

Just as Craddock might not have made a certain sinister sugges- 
tion to Philip Wroughton about Charles, had he known that after 
Joyce left them she read and re-read two commonplace little 
letters and regarded something that had once been a straw hat, 
so to-day he might not have forgone lunch and sat in the agreeable 
tropics underneath the Bath Club (as a matter of fact these pro- 
cesses made him so hungry that he indulged in a sandwich or two 
afterwards) in the heroic hue-and-cry after his vanished youth, if 
he had been aware of Charles’ immediate occupation after he had 
left him. There was another canvas, a big one, leaning with averted 
face in the corner of his studio. It represented a girl kneeling 
among forget-me-nots at the edge of a stream. Behind was a 
spouting weir. He had half a dozen sketches of the weir to help him, 
some very carefully finished, which he had made in preparation for 
that picture of the bathing-boy to help him also; he had so many 
sketches, more vivid than these, more brilliantly lit up by the 
steadfast lamp within his brain. 

But he had felt he could not show this to Craddock : he did not 
know if he could ever show it to anybody ; it was his own, or hers, 
if ever she cared for it or for him. . . . But it was not Craddock’s. 
Eagerly now he pulled it into the light. 

It mattered not what he worked on, in this picture, so long 
as he worked on it. The spirit of the figure that knelt there, dressed 
in stained blue, had suffused the whole, so that the grey camp- 
shutting below the weir, the loosestrife and meadow-sweet, the ropes 
of hurrying water, woven by the force of the stream, were all part 
of her. Unsuspicious and trustful by nature, relying on Craddock’s 
experience and knowledge of the world, on his brief assurance that 
there was nothing below the curt note which had given Charles 
leave to see his Reynolds’ copy after the family had gone, he wiped 
off his mind, almost without an effort, the vague doubts that had for 
the last week or two tarnished and dimmed it. Craddock, who 
had been so uniformly kind to him, who had almost lapsed into 
parental sentiment to-day, had not thought his doubts worth a 
moment’s debate. Besides, what could have occurred to change the 
friendliness of the family into this cold acidity ? What, also, could 
be more reasonabie than the explanation which Craddock threw off, 
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over his shoulder, so to speak, of Philip’s amazing solicitude for the 
complete provision of his own comfort ?’ 

Blue! Blue! What a world of blues! Sky, dress, water, for- 
get-me-nots, reflection of sky, reflection of dress, and . . . eyes 
that looked straight into his. These reflections came not into his 
picture, . . . he caught and kept these... . . 


Craddock’s prophecy (the wish, perhaps, being father to it) that 
the two young men whom he had benefited would not find much in 
common, seemed, at their first meeting, to be likely of fulfilment. 
They met at the theatre, and Charles’ enthusiastic appreciation of 
the piece, at the second time of witnessing it, seemed to rouse 
Armstrong’s contempt. 

‘I wish you had told me you had seen it before,’ he said as they 
lounged and smoked between the acts, ‘and we could have gone to 
something else.’ 

‘ But there’s nothing else I should have liked so much,’ said 
Charles eagerly. ‘I think that scene between Violet and the curate 
is simply priceless. Do tell me about it! Did you know people 
like that ?’ 

Frank beckoned to the man in the box-office. 

‘ Just show me the returns for this week,’ he said. Then he 
answered Charles. 

‘Yes: I used to think they were like that,’ he said. ‘I expect 
they were far harder and meaner and fouler really. People can’t 
be as gutless as I’ve made them all out to be.’ 

‘ Oh, but they’re not gutless, do you think? They are kind and 
jolly, and slightly ridiculous. . . Isn’t that it? Like most people, 
in fact, but you’ve seen the funny side of them.’ 

The man from the box-office had returned, and handed Arm- 
strong a strip of paper. 

‘ Fuller than ever, Mr. Armstrong, you see,’ he said, with a sort 
of proprietorship, like the head-waiter at a restaurant when guests 
find a dish to their taste. ‘ And advance bookings go well on to the 
other side of Christmas.’ 

Unaccountably, the dish was not to Armstrong’s taste. 

‘ Blasted fools, people are,’ he remarked, and nodded curtly to 
the man. 

‘I’m one of them, you know,’ said Charles. 

‘Yes: I forgot that. But don’t you ever despise your pictures 
—anyhow, distrust them—just because they are popular ?’ 

Charles laughed. 
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‘I haven’t yet been in the position to find out what effect 
popularity would have on my own estimate,’ he said. ‘ Oh, but 
wait a minute—I went to a gallery the other day, where there was a 
picture of mine, and there happened to be some people round it; so 
I went among them and listened to what they said. They were 
rather complimentary, and—and I think I liked them for it. 
Anyhow it didn’t affect my own estimate.’ 

Frank Armstrong glared at the well-dressed, well-fed loungers 
in the entrance. 

‘Somehow, I think fellows like these must be all wrong in their 
taste,’ he said. 

‘Then would you like unpopularity ? Would you be better 
pleased if the theatre was empty and there was no advance booking ?’ 

Frank Armstrong grinned. 

‘No: I should curse like mad,’ he said. ‘It happened to me 
once, and I had no use for it.’ 

Then his surliness broke down. 

‘I don’t mind telling you,’ he said. ‘The fact is that I sold 
my play, inside out, from Iceland to Peru and Madagascar, and I 
don’t get a penny more or less whether it runs to Doomsday or only 
New Year’s Day. I feel all these people are defrauding me.’ 

“Oh, what a pity!’ said Charles. ‘Iam sorry. But they'll 
come flocking to your next play.’ 

The thought that there were three more plays of his to be pouched 
by Craddock sealed Armstrong’s good humour up again. It had 
put in a very inconspicuous appearance, and now popped back like 
a lizard into its hole. He shrugged his shoulders. 

-‘ There’s the bell,’ he said, ‘ if you want to hear the third act.’ 

‘Don’t want to miss a word,’ said Charles cordially. 

Through the first half of the act Armstrong so yawned and 
fidgeted in the stall next him, that about the middle of it Charles 
felt that good manners prompted him to suggest that they should 
not remain tilltheend. Yet another way round, good manners were 
horrified at such a course. It would appear that the play bored 
him. . . . But he decided to risk it: Armstrong was so obviously 
tired of it all. : 

‘Shall we go ?’ he suggested. 

Armstrong slid from his seat into the gangway. 

‘I thought the third act would be too much for you,’ he observed. 

They went quickly and quietly up through the swing-doors, and 
Charles, rather troubled, laid a hand on the other’s arm. 
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“It wasn’t that a bit, indeed it wasn’t,’ he said. ‘But you 
were yawning and grunting, you know—I thought you wanted to 
get out. I—I was enjoying it.’ 

Armstrong knew he was behaving rudely to his guest, but 
to-night the thronged theatre, also, in part, the buoyancy of the 
Serene Joyfulness, had got on his nerves. 

‘Then go back and enjoy the rest of it,’ he said. 

Charles’ good humour was quite unimpaired : it was as fresh as 
paint. 

“I think I will,’ he said. ‘Thanks awfully for bringing me. 
I’m enjoying myself tremendously. Good night.’ 

Somehow, for the moment, that annoyed Armstrong even more, 
and there is no doubt that he would have found a pungently- 
flavoured reply. But there was no reply possible: on the word, 
Charles had turned and gone back through the swing-doors once 
more. Then it dawned on Armstrong that his annoyance with 
Charles was really annoyance with himself at his own ill-mannered 
behaviour. For half a minute he hesitated, more than half dis- 
posed to follow him, to say a whispered word of regret if necessary. 
. . . Then again the balance wavered, and he went out into the 
street. People with such infernally good tempers as his new 
acquaintance, he thought, should not be allowed at large. They 
did not fit in with his own ideas of the world, where everyone 
sought and grasped and snarled, unless he had some specific reason 
for making himself pleasant. 

He looked aimlessly up and down Shaftesbury Avenue as he 
stood on the steps of the theatre, uncertain what to do with himself. 
There was a party he was bidden to, but he felt no inclination to 
stand and fire off the cheap neat gibes that he knew were considered 
his contribution to such gatherings, his payment for a supper and a 
cigarette; nor, as on some nights, did the illuminated street with the 
flaring sky-signs up above, and the flaring gaiety of the pavements 
below, allure him in the least. Sometimes he wandered up and 
down Piccadilly for an hour at a time in absorbed yet incurious 
observation of it all. It all bore out his theory of life: the spoiler 
and the spoiled ; the barterer and the bartered ; everybody wanted 
something, everybody had to pay for it. But to-night the street 
seemed a mere galaxy of coloured shifting glass. . . . Should he 
then go home, and work for an hour on his remodelled ‘ Lane that 
had no Turning’? . . . He thought with a little spasm of inward 
amusement at the title that had occurred to him to-day, namely, 
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‘It’s a Long Lane that has Five Turnings.’ They were all there 
in the play, five distinct turnings, parodies of passion ; five separate 
times would the stalls make a fixed face so as not to show they were 
shocked, five separate times would they be utterly fooled and have 
fixed their faces for nothing. Those who happened to remember 
the original play—there would not be many of them—would laugh 
a little first, because they would guess what was not going to happen : 
those who had never seen that sombre and serious work would 
merely find here the most entrancingly unexpected farcical situations 
developing on legitimate lines, out of tragical data. 

Strolling, he found himself underneath the brilliantly lit doors of 
Mr. Akroyd’s theatre, where within at this hour, as Armstrong well 
knew, Fred Akroyd was being nobler than anybody who had ever 
yet worn a frock-coat and patent-leather shoes, with a pith helmet 
to indicate India. The third act would be under weigh. Akroyd and 
his nobility were even now probably beginning to dawn like a 
harvest moon on the blackness of night and the plentiful crop. The 
moon would reach the zenith in a few minutes. Then it died in the 
garden of the Viceroy at Simla (blue incredible Himalayas behind) 

. . and, if he sent his card in, he felt sure that Mr. Akroyd (after 
death in the garden) would be charmed to talk to him for ten minutes. 
It would be well to make some sort of contract without delay in case 
Craddock changed his mind about an option on this bewildering 
topsy-turvy of a ‘Lane.’ For the moment he even felt grateful 
to Craddock for the hint he had given him as to the possibility 
of getting a larger advance on royalties out of Akroyd than the 
thousand pounds which that eminent actor-manager had offered. 
He would certainly act on the suggestion. 

Akroyd was in the pangs of altruistic extinction when he arrived, 
and after waiting five minutes he was shown into the actor’s dressing- 
room. He was still a little prostrate and perspiring profusely with 
his efforts, and extended a languid hand. . . . People sometimes 
said that if he acted on the stage as well as he acted offi—— 

‘ Delighted so see you, my dear fellow,’ he said. ‘ Sit down while 
I rest for a minute. It takes too much out of me, this last act. 
Cruel work! I feel the whole pulse of the theatre beating in my 
own veins—arteries.’ 

‘Strong pulse for a dying man,’ observed Armstrong. 

“Yes: very good. You don’t know, you authors, how we slave 
for you. Well, well; as long as you give us good strong parts, we 
have no quarrel with you.. How’s “ Easter Eggs,” by the way ?’ 
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‘Oh, booked full over Christmas,’ said Armstrong negligently. 
‘Such rot as it is, too! I don’t wonder you refused to look at it. 
No strong part in it. Nothing noble. But I’ve got something 
fully in my head, and partly on paper, which might suit you better. 
Thear that this—this present strain on you—isn’t likely to continue 
after the middle of December. So, if you feel inclined, you might 
come round to my rooms, and you can have some supper there, 
while I read to you what I’ve done, and tell you about the rest.’ 

A reassuring alacrity possessed Akroyd at this, and he made a 
good and steady convalescence from his prostration. He always 
made a point of walking home after the theatre, for the sake of his 
health, he said. He did not walk very fast, and often he took off 
his hat, and held it in his hand, so as to get the refreshing breezes 
of the night on the brow which ‘ too much thought expands.’ His 
tall massive form and well-known tragic face with its amazing smile 
often attracted a good deal of attention, and people would whisper 
his name as he went by. But he put up with these small penalties 
of publicity : it was very good for the hair to let the wind play upon 
Akroyd some ten years ago had sprung to the front of his 
profession by his masterly acting of a comedy part which verged 
on farce. Since then he had drifted into noble middle-aged parts, 
such as bachelor marquises who made marriage possible between 
fine young fellows and penniless girls whom the marquis was 
secretly in love with ; husbands of fifty with wives of twenty-five : 
all those parts in fact in which tact, nobility, and unselfish wisdom 
untie knots for everybody else and give everybody else a splendid 
time. But his drifting, though in part dictated by his conviction 
that he handled these virtues as if born to the job, was due also to 
the fact that during these years he had really not been given a 
comedy that seemed to him worth risking. He knew he could 
always make a success as a prime minister or a marquis without 
any risk at all, and his luck, as less fortunate managers called it, 
was proverbial ; for he never had a failure. But it was not luck at 
all that was responsible for these successes: it was fine business 
capacity, and a knowledge of what his following among playgoers 
expected of him. He always gave the public what they expected, 
and thus never disappointed them. But, in his secret heart, he had 
a longing (provided the risk was not too great) to play a rousing 
comic part again, to set his stalls laughing instead of leaving them 
in prostrate admiration at his nobility. He was aware that he 
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must do this soon if he was going to do it at all—there is an age 
when even the most self-reliant do not feel equal to the strain 
of being funny. 

‘It’s rather out of your line,’ said Armstrong abruptly, as he 
settled Akroyd down to his oysters. ‘ But you once did a part of 
the same kind : it was the first play Iever saw. You were marvel- 
lously good in it.’ 

‘Ah! “The Brittlegongs,”’ said Akroyd, considerably stimu- 
lated. ‘ Old history, I’m afraid. Time of the Georges.’ 

‘ Well, it’s the time of the Georges again,’ remarked Armstrong. 
‘ The play is called “ It’s a Long Lane that has Five Turnings.” ’ 

Akroyd, when discussing theatrical matters, always criticised 
minutely. An author once had suggested forty-two as a suitable 
age for the part he was to play. He had considered this and 
replied ‘ Forty-three. I think forty-three.’ 

‘ That’s a very long title,’ he said. 

‘It was a long lane,’ said Armstrong. ‘ Anyhow, it 1s the title. 
Dramatis personae—’ 

‘Tell me what you have designed to be my part,’ said Akroyd. 

‘I think I shall leave you to guess. There are many points, I 
know, that you will feel demand discussion, and I should like your 
advice afterwards. But I think I will read straight through the 
first act without interruption.’ 

Akroyd, as has been stated, was a very shrewd business man, but 
his keen appreciation of the wit and effectiveness of this act made it 
' difficult for him to bring his business capacity into full working order. 
Many times throughout it had he checked his laughter; throughout 
it, too, had he seen himself playing the glorious tragico-farcical 
situations provided for him (he had no difficulty in guessing his 
part), in a sort of parody of his own manner. It was a brilliant 
piece of work; he saw himself brilliantly interpreting it. But at 
the end he, with an effort, put the cork into his admiration, and 
became critically business-like. 

“Yes, yes: very clever, very sparkling,’ he said, ‘ but hardly 
in my line, do you think? Hardly in yours, perhaps, either. It 
would be taking a great risk: I should not expect there to be much 
money in it. Appreciative stalls, perhaps : it is hard to say. How- 
ever, read the scenario of the rest.’ 

Frank Armstrong felt he knew quite well what this meant. It 
was the usual decrying of work by the intending purchaser, in order 
to get it cheaper, and it roused in him all the resentment that, 
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producer, he had so often felt for Craddock as capitalist. He threw 
the manuscript on to the table, resolved to play the same game. 

‘Hardly worth while,’ he said. ‘Obviously the play doesn’t 
appeal to you, though I think it might have ten years ago, before 
you took to the heavy-lead business. I was thinking of you as I 
saw you first. Jove, it’s thirsty work reading, and now I shall have 
to read it all over again to somebody else to-morrow.’ 

* Ah, you rush at conclusions altogether too much,’said Akroyd, 
slightly alarmed. ‘Much necessarily depends on the working out 
of the play. It is admirably laid down: the scenes are full of wit 
and interest. I—TI insist on hearing the rest.’ 

‘Shan’t bother you,’ said Armstrong, taking whisky and soda, 
and enjoying himself keenly. 

‘Then let me take it away and read it,’ said Akroyd. ‘ Really, 
my dear fellow, it is hardly fair to ask me here to listen to an act 
and the scenario of the rest, and then refuse to let me hear it.’ 

‘ But I feel, now I read it, how much more suitable it would be 
for Tranby,’ said Armstrong. ‘I will telephone to him and read it 
to him to-morrow. He has been asking me if I hadn’t got anything 
for him. I hope the oysters are good ?’ 

‘Let me read it myself then, now,’ said Akroyd, holding out a 
hand that almost trembled with anxiety. 

Frank gave up his obstinacy, with an indifferent yawn. 

* Oh well, I'll tell you the rest of it,’ he said. 

But having begun, his indifference vanished, while Akroyd’s 
anxiety increased. To think of Tranby, his esteemed and gifted 
colleague, having this marvel of dexterous fooling submitted to him 
to-morrow, was to picture himself on the edge of a precipice. He 
felt giddy, his head swam at the propinquity of that catastrophic 
gulf. Fortunately he could crawl away from it, now Armstrong 
had consented to go on telling him about it. 

Intentionally, he did the utmost he could for the reading, 
giving drama and significance to the bare sketch. Here and there 
he had written upwards of a page of dialogue in his wonderfully neat 
hand, and once, when he found a dozen lines of a speech for Akroyd, 
he passed them over to him, asking him to read them aloud (which 
Akroyd did, moving about the room with excellent gesticulations). 
Then, as one of the ludicrous ‘ Turnings’ approached, Armstrong 
would drop his voice, speak slowly and huskily . . . ‘Surely he 
can’t be fooling us this time,’ thought Akroyd as the tragic 
moment approached. Then came.. another. ludicrous destiny. 
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Life became a series of brilliant conjuring tricks, all carefully 
explained, and the gorgeous conjuror was Akroyd. 

He felt there must be no further mention of Tranby, for his 
nerves could not stand it. At the end he got up, and shook hands 
with Armstrong. 

‘I am much obliged to you for offering me the most brilliant 
piece of work I have seen for years,’ he said. ‘I will certainly 
accept it, and put it on when we open after Christmas. I will send 
you a contract to sign to-morrow——’ 

Frank Armstrong lit a cigarette. 

‘We might talk over the lines of it to-night,’ he said. ‘ Else, 
perhaps, I might not sign it.’ 

Akroyd, as was his custom, became so great an artist and so 
magnificent a gentleman, when any question of money was brought 
forward, that it was almost impossible to proceed. 

‘I am sure you will find my proposals framed on the most 
generous lines,’ he said. 

Armstrong allowed the faintest shadow of a grin to hover about 
his mouth. 

* No doubt,’ he said, ‘ but there is no reason that you should not 
tell me what they are. Advance, for instance, on account of 
royalties ? What do you propose ?’ 

Akroyd put a hand to his fine brow, frowning a little. 

‘I think I suggested some sum to you,’ hesaid. ‘ Hight hundred 
pounds advance, was it? Something like that.’ 

Again Armstrong boiled within himself. . . Yet, after all, this 
was business. Akroyd wanted to pay as little as he could : he 
himself wanted to obtain the most possible. But it was mean, when 
Akroyd knew quite well that he had himself proposed a thousand 
pounds. . . . It was great fun, too, the thought of Craddock now 
on the bosom of the treacherous Mediterranean, perhaps being 
sea-sick, . . . 

“Oh, no,’ he said quite good-naturedly. ‘A thousand was the 
sum you proposed. But I don’t accept it.’ 

The interview did not last long after this: a mere mention of 
Tranby’s name was enough, and a quarter of an hour afterwards 
Akroyd went home in a taxi (as the streets were now empty), having 
yielded on every point, but well pleased with his acquisition. 
Fifteen hundred pounds down on account of royalties on a high 
scale was a good deal to give. But it seemed to him that there was 
a good deal to be got. 
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Frank sat up for another half-hour alone, in a big arm-chair, 
hugging his knees, and occasionally bursting out into loud un- 
accountable laughter. What an excellent ten-minutes scene the 
last half-hour would make in a play called, say, “The Actor-Manager,’ 
or ‘ The Middleman.’ How mean people were! And how delight- 
ful fifteen hundred pounds was! But what work! what work to 
bring his play up to the level of the first act! But he would do it: 
he was not going to be content with anything but his best. 

Then he laughed again. 

*«* The Middleman. . . . The Sweater Thwarted,”—good play 
for Tranby ! ’ 

He put down his expired pipe, and rose to open the window. 
The room was full of tobacco-smoke, the table hideous with remains 
of supper: it was all rather stale and sordid. Stale and sordid, 
too, now it was over, was his encounter with Akroyd, and his 
complete victory. He had scored; oh yes, he had scored ! 

He leaned out for a moment into the cool freshness of the night 
air, that smelt of frost, finding with distaste that his coat-sleeve, 
on which he leaned his face, reeked of tobacco. It reeked of Akroyd 
too, somehow, of meanness and cunning, and his own superior 
cunning. It was much healthier out of window. .. . 

“Gosh, I wish I hadn’t been such a pig to that jolly fellow 
at the play!’ he said to himself. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘Some Press Opinions of the 


OXFORD CHRONICLE.— Not the least interesting contribution in a number of 
the “Cornhill Magazine” of very high quality is Dr. L. B. Jacks’s “ Farmer 
Jeremy and his Ways.”’ 


HEARTH AND HOME.— There is an excellent article in the ‘“ Cornhill Magazine” 
this month by Mr. Frederick Boyle, full of curious and interesting informa- 
tion regarding the rapid disappearance of the blond complexion from Europe, 
and especially from England.’ 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— The “Cornhill Magazine” is, as usual, essentially 
readable. There is a spirited poem entitled “Civis Romanus Sum,” by Mr. 
John Foster, who can use his native Doric to excellent purpose.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES.-——‘The May “Cornhill Magazine” is a satisfactory 
number, offering a sufficiently wide variety of interesting matter. Mr. 
Harold T. Wager writes lucidly and instructively upon those facts of plant 
structure which lead to the conclusion that the difference between stimulation 
of living substance in plants and stimulation of nervous tissues in animals is 
one rather of kind than of degree.’ 


BUXTON ADVERTISER.—‘A most excellent number is the May “Cornhill 
Magazine.” The general contributions are varied in subject, and make 
pleasant reading.’ 
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lent tone of its articles, and because it is a magazine which one can settle 
down to read with keen enjoyment.’ 


T.P."S WEEKLY.—‘ One of the most interesting articles in the “Cornhill” is 
“ Concerning Crocodiles,” by Shelland Bradley. Miss Edith Durham has a 
fine short story that describes how the Albanians live round Scutari.’ 
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McChesney had in describing historical scenes and incidents, and some of the ballads 


are very pleasing.’ 


Napoleon Boswell: Tales of the Tents. 


By HERBERT MALLESON. 
With a Preface by LADY ARTHUR GROSVENOR. 


OBSERVER.—‘ Only the most hardened town-dweller can be unmoved by it, and 
even he may be stirred by a longing for the open road. The book has a singular 


charm.’ 
ABERDEEN DAILY JOURNAL.—‘A faithful and interesting presentment of gipsy 


life and character. Not only a book to read, but to buy.’ 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘I shall be surprised if ‘‘ The Mating o 


Lydia” is not one of the most popular books of the Spring.’ 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


‘The Case of Richard Meynell,’ &c. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S SUCCESSFUL NEW LOVE STORY. 
With 4 Illustrations by CHARLES E. Brock. 


The Mating of Lydia. 


Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ‘Lady Rose's Daughter,’ 


and grandeur which is very uncommon in any fiction. 


perception of the beauties of Cumberland scenery.’ 


secret of the mating of Lydia, or that of Felicia. 


want to put it down.’ 

the pulse of current thought.’ 

Ward has only Mr. Galsworthy for rival.’ 
my judgment, done a better.’ 


bestowed by all master work.’ 


and thoughtful novelist.’ 


may be drawn; primarily, it draws delight.’ 


T1mEs.—‘ The fact that her characters are touched to larger and 
finer issues than they dream of gives Mrs. Ward’s book a spaciousness 


‘The book is 


stimulating and refreshing, but not too serious for entertainment.’ — 


DaILy TELEGRAPH.—‘ Written with all the old charm and ease of 
style, and exhibits, as many of her novels have done, an exquisite 


MorNiINnG Post.—‘ Mrs. Ward is always stimulating. A simple 
and sensational story, well constructed and well maintained.’ 


DatLy CHRONICLE.—‘ In “ The Mating of Lydia” Mrs. Ward is at 
her best. Its characters are distinct types, the plot is dramatic, 
and the story expresses an intense zeal for righteousness.’ 


EVENING STANDARD.—‘ For worlds we wouldn’t let out the 
The story is 
conducted with all Mrs. Ward’s cleverness and charm. You don’t 


PaLL MALL GAzEeTTE.—‘ Mrs. Ward always has her finger upon 
STANDARD.—‘ As chronicler of country house life Mrs. Humphry 
DAILY CITIZEN.—‘ A fine story. Mrs. Humphry Ward has not, in 
THE LADIES’ FIELD.—‘ It gives its readers the relief and pleasure 


DaILy Mirror.— A good, sound piece of work with humour init.’ 
YORKSHIRE Post.—‘A vivid piece of work that arrests our 
attention and gains admiration. Perhaps the most enjoyable part of 
the book is the wonderful description of the miser among his curios.’ 
SPECTATOR.—‘ As we close the book one figure stands out above 
all the rest, that of the magnificent and impenitent old Melrose, 
through all whose eccentricities there ran a strain of mad self-will.’ 
GLoBE.—‘A clever and absorbing story, graced by brilliant and — 
picturesque glimpses of Cumberland scenery. This singularly able 


OXFORD CHRONICLE.—‘ From “The Mating of Lydia” much 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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NEW 6s. FICTION. 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE’S NEW VOLUME OF STORIES, 


Chance the Piper. 
By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of ‘If Youth but Knew,’ ‘The Grip of Life,’ &c. 
LIVERPOOL DAILY Post.—‘ All the stories contained in this book are of excep- 
tional merit, and display Mr. and Mrs. Castle at their very best. The reader is 
impelled to read on and on, and will find it difficult to set the book aside until the 


last page has been turned.’ 

SunpDay TimEs.—t Admirably written, dexterously constructed, provided with 
original and picturesque situations, the nine short stories make an irresistible appeal. 
There is romance, suspense, and a real thrill in most of them.’ 

STANDARD.—‘ Mr. and Mrs. Castle have an unerring instinct cn dramatic 
situations. There is a rich spice of adventure in all they write.’ 

ScotsMAN.—‘ A high note of romance is sounded in all the stories.’ 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘Peter’s Mother,’ 


Michael Ferrys. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE Gam CLIFFORD), 

Author of ‘ Peter’s Mother,’ ‘ Master Christopher,’ ‘ Erica,’ &c. 
T1mEs.—‘ Mrs. Henry De La Pasture’s novels always have an engaging charm 
about them which is partly due to the environment, and partly to her sense of 


delicate humour.’ 
DatLy Mati.—‘ Lady Clifford has contrived an original plot. The novel must 


be read in order to capture its singular and elusive charm.’ 
DaAILy TELEGRAPH —‘It is a beautiful romance, touched with comedy as well 


as tragedy, and told with the author's usual skill and pathos.’ 
PuncH.—‘I liked the last pages enormously, they are a model in the art of 


suggestion and restraint. A pleasant story.’ 
OBSERVER.—‘ When, in an unexpectedly serious vein, Mrs. De La Pasture bases 
her novel on religion, she does so with her invariable fineness and sureness of touch.’ 
STANDARD.—‘ Lady Clifford is gifted with many talents, and all of them appear 


in her new novel.’ 
DaILy News.—' There is an attraction in Lady Clifford’s work, something like 


the quiet and fragrance of an old garden. Many readers will want badly to know 
what came after.’ 


The Dominant Race. apams, 


Late District Commissioner, Gold Coast Colony. 
TimES.—‘ Mr. Adams has a masterly way of telling a story. A straightforward 
and exciting piece of fiction without undue sensationalism. The whole novel is 


really admirable.’ 
ScorsMAN.—‘The book is never dull. The story is always interesting for its 


fresh and direct observations of the life of English and natives in a region of West 
Africa little known as yet to imaginative literature.’ 


Barry and a Sinner. soun Barnzrr, 


Author of ‘ The Prince’s Valet,’ ‘Geoffrey Cheriton,’ ‘Eve in Earnest,’ 
‘A Queen of Castaways,’ &c. 


The Secret of Sarm. 


By the Hon. H. B. MONEY-COUTTS and W. R. MACDONALD. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


New Publications. 


Letters from the Near East. 


By the Honble. MAURICE BARING, 
Author of ‘With the Russians in Manchuria,’ ‘Landmarks in Russian Literature.’ 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


TimEs.—‘ Mr. Baring records vividly and modestly the conditions of the Balkan 
countries as he saw them. By far the most moving chapter in the book is the 
description of the cholera hospital and camp at San Stefano—a tragic theme 
“which impresses the more deeply because it is handled with restraint.’ 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—‘Of more than ordinary interest, because they are 
the work of a skilled observer who was taught by the clear facts the opposite of 
what he had been led to expect.’ 


- With 20 pages of Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 38, 6d. net. 


With the Bulgarian Staff. sy nozn suxron, mr. 
(Chairman of the Balkan Committee), Author of ‘ Europe and the Turks.’ 


THE TimEs.—‘ Mr. Buxton witnessed, perhaps, more than his fair share of the 
horrors of war and makes no effort to conceal them. It is a pleasure to read a book 
about the Balkan war which deals, first, with the war, and not even secondly with the 
personal adventures of its author.’ 

_ THE GLoBE.—‘A very terrible book. It is war with the gilt off. But it is 
of the most absorbing interest, and no one who wishes to know what war really 
means should fail to read it.’ 


Money-Changing : An Introduction to Foreign 
Exchange. 


By HARTLEY WITHERS, 
Author of ‘ The Meaning of Money,’ ‘ Stocks and Shares,’&c. Large post 8vo. 5s. net. 

OxFoRD CHRONICLE.—‘ Through a tangle of technicalities Mr. Withers cuts a 
clear way; this lively treatise on what may appear to be on the surface a dull 
subject.’ 

FINANCIAL TIMES.— The volume will be extremely acceptable to the financial 
public. A most valuable treatise upon an interesting, if somewhat technical, 
subject.’ 

ATHEN=UM.—‘ It is clear, devoid of puzzling technicalities, and at times even 
amusing.’ 


Halfpenny Alley. 
By MARJORIE HARDCASTLE, 
With a Frontispiece by LADY STANLEY, and an Introduction by 


ALEXANDER PATERSON, Author of ‘ Across the Bridges; or, Life by the South 
London Riverside.’ Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


TimEs.—‘ “Halfpenny Alley” typifies her haunts in the East and the South- 
East of London ; these sketches of its life, which she accurately describes, are both 
entertaining and instructive.’ 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—‘ Shows the life of the poor in no sensational aspect, 
but in a very natural and very human light. The author has a happy gift of 
sympathetic description.’ 

ScoTsMAN.—‘ Plain tales about people on the border between the workhouse and 
the world outside. The stories interest’ by sheer force of actuality. Pictures so 
accurate and yet so cheerful.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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New Publications. 


A New Work by the Author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire.’ 


The New World of the South: 


Australia in the Making. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 
Author of ‘Fights for the Flag,’ ‘Nelson and his Captains,’ &c. (with a Portrait 
Frontispiece of Captain Cook). Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*,* This work gives an historical survey of the great Southern Continent, with 
an account of its discovery by the early navigators, of its convict settlements, the 
penetration of its mountain ranges and the exploration of its great mysterious river 
system. There are also chapters on the native races, on outlaws and bushrangers, 
bringing the work down to the early days of the gold mining industry. 


Adventures of a Newspaper Man. 
By FRANK DILNOT, Author of ‘The Old Order Changeth.’ Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 
TimMEs.—‘ Chapters on general newspaper subjects, and very interesting they are. 
He tells them in the clear, vivid human way which makes each paragraph “ worth 
its space.”’ 
Dairy C1T1zEN.—‘ Mr. Dilnot has the seeing eye and the understanding heart, 
and withal a happy knack of description that renders all his ‘‘ adventures ” intensely 


interesting.” 
DaILy Mrrror.— An excellent piece of journalism, he plunges at once into the 


middle of things. There are no dates and no dulness in him.’ 


Socialism Rejected. 
By BERNARD SAMUELSON. Large post &vo. 7s: 6d. net. 


‘J.,, a Memoir of John Willis Clark. 
Registrary of Cambridge University, and sometime Fellow of Trinity College. 


By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S., Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With a Portrait. Large post 8vo. 10s, Gd. net. [Ready June 4. 


Songs from Leinster. Crown 8vo. Se, 64,’ net. 
By W. M. LETTS, Author of ‘A Rough Way,’ and ‘ The Mighty Army.’ 
*,* A collection of characteristic Irish verse, much of which has appeared in the 
‘Cornhill,’ ‘The Spectator,’ and other periodicals. [May 29. 


John Smith of Harrow. 


By E. D. RENDALL and the Rev. G. H. RENDALL, Litt.D., 
with a Preface by the MASTER OF TRINITY. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Small fcap. 4to. 


Russian Sketches : Chiefly of Peasant Life. 


Translated from the Russian by BEATRICE L. TOLLEMACHE 
(The Hon. Mrs, Lionel Tollemache). Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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New Books and New Editions. 


Jane Austen: : Her Life and Letters, a Family Record. 


By WILLIAM AUSTEN-LEIGH (Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge) and 
RICHARD ARTHUR AUSTEN-LEIGH. With a Portrait Frontispiece from 
the painting by ZorFFANY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Sunpay Times —‘ A model biography in its way and as the work of relatives 
may claim to be authoritative and exhaustive.’ 

LIVERPOOL DAILy Post.--‘ Apart from the interest of its subject, it has much 
to commend it. A thoroughly interesting and most informative biography.’ 

DaILy NEws.—‘ This volume is essential as a full and authoritative life of a 
unique person. It is both necessary and permanently valuable. Admirably arranged 
and well written. It must at once become the standard authority on questions of fact.’ 

OBSERVER.—‘ The work could hardly have been done better. It is the authentic 
life, and every lover of the incomparable Jane Austen will buy and cherish it.’ 

STANDARD.—‘ Welcome most of all because of the letters—veritable human 
documents, rich in charming sidelights on the personality of a great writer. This 
book is interesting because it tells us something quite new about this woman 
of genius. 

Sees LIFE. seal A biography which is, in its way, perfect.’ 

WorLD.—‘ The book adds many intimate touches to the original biography. 
Everyone must be grateful for the letters which are now printed for the first time. 
Her life was beautiful, full of sweet womanly ways.’ 


The Ring of the Nibelung. 


By RICHARD a A new rendering in English Verse by RANDLE FYNES. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
TimEs.—‘ The first attempt to give the poem in simple English verse, and it is 
carried out with considerable success.’ 
GLOBE.—‘ Many passages of real beauty are to be found scattered through the 
volume. His book should receive a warm welcome from the increasing number of 
English people who are interested in Wagner.’ 


Studies in British History and Politics. 


By D. P. HEATLEY, Lecturer in History, University of Edinburgh. 
Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 

TimeEs.—‘ In his general reflection Mr. Heatley shows the philosophic temper, 

but in handling historical events and characters he shows a knowledge and a grasp 

of their significance which will commend these studies to the intelligent student.’ 


New Volumes of the ‘ Waterloo Library.’ 


Crown 3s. 64. 


A New Commentary on Hamlet. 


By WILBRAHAM FITZ-JOHN TRENCH, Professor of English Litesature, 
&c., in the National University of Ireland. Large post &vo. 6s. net. 


The Caravaners. 
By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and her German Garden,’ &c. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ It is very amusing—could our author write anything that 
was really dull? One laughs and laughs again at the colossal conceit of the Baron.’ 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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DISTILLED. 


The late Sir Henry Thompson, in ‘Food and Feeding,’ 
wrote :—‘ Pure distilled water resupplied with atmospheric air 
} ge special process, and then well charged with Carbonic Acid 

as, is now furnished af: so reasonable a cost in London as to 
be within the reach of persons of moderate means. It is almost 
needless to say that so prepared water is absolutely pure, and 
nothing more safe or wholesome can be employed for drinking 
purposes.’ 


THE PUREST 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


TABLE 
WATER 


1D. 
2 
Per Champagne Pint Bottle. 


Champagne Pints . at 1/6 doz. 
Champagne Quarts’ ,, 2/6 ,, 
Syphons 3/- 


” 
The Lancet says:—‘ No or more trust- 2 ee 


Report of Dr. Noad, F.R.S., Ge 
obtained from the purest matural 


Leca! A everywhere. Delivery free in Londen. 
Send A. dozen and price list of our other specialities, 


THE PURE WATER CO., Ltd., 


Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, LONDON, 8.W. 


FE | 


are provided with a HOME and EDUCATION 

‘by the ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL AND 

ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, at Maitland Park, 
Haverstock Hill. 


This good work, which has been carried on for 


OVER 150 YEARS, 


is in urgent need of help. The Charity relies 

for its support entirely upon voluntary con- 

tributions. £13,000 required to meet the 

expenses of the current year. Donations 

and Annual Subscriptions will be thankfully 
received by the Secretary. 


Under the Patronage of 
H.M. THE KING & H.M. THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer—Sir HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, M.A,, LL.D., Ald. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Prinoes Street, E.C. 
Seoretary—ALEXANDER GRANT. 
Offices—73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


PURE BREAKFAST 


| 


Compare with others at 7d. 


NO COUPONS. 
FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 


‘The Premier Biscuit of Britain.’ 


MCVITIE G&G PRICE’S 
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From all Grocers. 
‘ 
oes Spottiswoode § Co. Ltd., Printers, Colchester. London ana Eton. 


